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CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW LUCY TOOK A WARNING, AND ALICE A LIKENESS. 


* TS that you, my dear? I began to think you had quite given me 
up.” 

The speaker was old Mr. Martin; and the speech was addressed to 
Lucy Pyne, as she entered his room in the model lodging-house one 
day, carrying a small dish neatly tied up in a napkin. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Martin, you knew I was out cooking, and Grace too. 
Here now, our young lady has sent you a nice wing of roast chicken 
and bread sauce, to tempt your appetite. I'll answer for it you have 
not had much to-day.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened a little, as she placed the dish 
before him. 

* Aye,” he said, “ that old woman has not been near me yet: and 
when she does come, she talks so much, I wish she had stayed away. 
My dear, where is your sister ?” 

“Grace is helping at Mr. Forrest’s. They have a deal to do at 
the Mission-house now, with the invalid dinners, and the soup kitchen, 
and the school. There are seven or eight boys in the dormitories, 
who have their meals regular, along with Mr. Forrest—and there’s 
the gentleman upstairs, besides Miss Thirza. Grace has plenty to do.” 

** Do you see much of her?” 

‘* T see her every day.” 

** Ts she happy?” 

‘‘ Dear heart alive, Mr. Martin, what an odd question to ask! I 
don’t know that she is, particularly—but we are much too busy to talk 
about whether we are, or are not.” 
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“‘ You look brisk enough,” said the old man, eyeing her keenly. 

In truth, there was a bright freshness about the trim figure and 
open face, that no one could look at without pleasure ; it might even 
have been suggested that the freshness was rather brighter than usual, 
as if maintained by some hidden joy of heart. A touch of shyness 
and sauciness combined made her turn away from his steady gaze, 
rosy red, but smiling, while busying herself in preparing his table for 
the dinner, which she had put down to warm in the fender. He 
muttered something she could not understand, and then asked 
abruptly, ‘‘ When is that young man coming to see me, who goes by 
my name ?” 

“Do you want to see him ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Mr. Forrest promised to bring him: but, out of sight, 
out of mind. What is he like ?” 

“‘ He is a dark, grave, silent sort of a person,” said Lucy, musingly. 
‘‘ Speaks rather short and sharp, but not unkind—has eyes that seem 
to see everything and to take everybody’s measure. Mr. Forrest gets 
on with him better than most people ; he makes him tell tales to the 
lads in the night school, and they like that a deal better than sums 
and spelling. They’ll miss him badly, for he is going down into the 
country again, about a house for his master.” 

“« Ask him to come and see me first, will you?” 

‘Ves, I’ll ask him, but he’s not one to do a thing because he is 


‘asked. Suppose he asks me why you want to see him—what shall 


I say ?” 

“‘ Say that he will hear ¢hat from me, when he comes. And now, 
will you tell me who it is that has been talking of me and my affairs, 
and so bringing a lawyer down upon nie, trying to find out where I 
had lived, and what I do with my money? Have you chattered to 
anybody, by chance ?” 

Lucy hesitated. ‘I may: have mentioned you as a friend, Mr. 
Martin—just to a civil friend of my own. But he would never dream 
of sending you a lawyer ; he hates the very sight of them.” 

“ And who is this civil friend of yours, my dear ? ” 

“Oh, it is just Mr. Bruce’s other servant, Joel Treherne. Now, 
Mr. Martin, do eat your dinner, that I may tell our young lady you 
liked it.” 

‘Ts Joel Treherne a young man?” 

““ Yes—oh yes. I don’t know his age exactly.” 

‘* Married ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You know ¢haf?, at any rate?” 

“Of course I do.” 

‘“‘ And you see him pretty often? ” 

“Almost every day. Mr. Bruce sends him over, in case Miss 
Leicester should want him; and he is obliged to be along with Mrs 
Ellis and me, and he helps us wonderfully.” 
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** And you like him, my girl ? ” 

“He is very—very—pleasant, and good, and—and—I am sure 
you would like him, Mr. Martin !” 

** Oh,” said Mr. Martin, ‘‘ perhaps he will come and see me too.” 

“If I ask him he will. He’s not like the other.” 

** What does Grace say to him ?” 

‘Grace says very little,” said Lucy, with a half sigh. ‘She is 
full of her own thoughts and troubles, you see: and we haven’t 
time for much talking.” 

‘Lucy, my child, I hope that you are all right, but I hear strange 
stories about Grace—yes, I do, and they frighten me. You poor 
dear children don’t know half that we old sinners know about the 
wickedness in London—and to know that either of you had fallen 
into bad hands would just finish me. Don’t be angry with me—and 
never mind how I hear these things—keep your eyes open, that’s all, 
and notice who Grace walks with, and who comes after her. I’m 
told she is seen with some man late in the evenings: a thing that 
never happened before. You have no mother living, and you must 
do what you can instead.” 

** But I don’t believe a word of it. If Grace talks to anybody it is 
all right, I am, sure—and I know who it must be. I shall tell her 
what you say, Mr. Martin, and I think she will be very angry.” 

‘That won’t matter. You do what I say: if Grace can show 
you it is all right, I'll ask her pardon. If she can’t, just tell Miss 
Leicester, and get her to take Grace in hand.” 

‘What would Grace say if she heard you? But there, I’ll see 
about it,” said Lucy, more to pacify him than because she was con- 
vinced he could be right. And she coaxed him to eat his dinner, 
and waited upon him so deftly that he presently remarked, with his 
dry smile, ‘‘ How I shall miss you when you go!” 

‘Qh, but it can’t be yet—not for ever so long,” said she, i inno- 
cently, then grew scarlet at having committed herself. He enjoyed 
her confusion for a few moments, before continuing, “‘ Miss Leicester 
will be marrying soon, I hear, and she’ll never leave you behind 
her.” 

‘‘ She has almost promised that I shall go as housemaid, and Grace 
as cook, if Grace will—that is the point. Grace won’t say yes or no.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, and he finished his meal in silence. 
Lucy cleared everything away ; washed up the plates, and put coals 
on the fire, and then told him she must go. He held her hand for a 
minute, while seeming to reflect. 

“ You think I shall like him, do you ?” 

“ Now, Mr. Martin! Yes, I know you will—he shall come and 
see you. Good bye—I shall be late.” 

And she hurried away, with her cheeks in a glow, even beyond that 
conferred by the fire; half pleased, half vexed, at the inference her 
old friend had so quickly drawn. As she went home, however, her 
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thoughts involuntarily returned to what he had said of Grace; and, 
warmly as she had repelled the idea of anything being amiss, the old 
man’s uneasiness was not without its effect. 

‘She zs different, somehow, and I can’t make it out; I thought 
that hearing of Darch Williams would have made her more happy. 
I don’t like her Mr. Jones; and it was a queer thing about that 
cough Miss Kerr heard; for, though I wouldn’t say so for the world, I 
never knew anyone with a cough like his, and I could declare he 
was at chapel that night—though he has not been since. I'll find 
out something—if there’s anything to find out.” 

She found Mrs. Honest in a breathless state of industry, with Sally 
following her about, keenly watching for opportunities ; and Lucy’s 
entrance was the signal for an outpouring of complaints. There 
were so many quarts of soup, and so many pounds of pudding to be 
given out that day, and she had told Grace all about it, and left it to 
her: and now nothing was ready, and Grace was gone out, nobody 
knew where. It was not like her to behave like that ; and it vexed 
Mrs. Honest all the more that she had been boasting of the sisters 
to Miss Thirza, who was disposed to find fault with the arrangements 
of the household. 

*‘T told her you and your sister were worth your weight in gold, 
Lucy ; so trustworthy and straightforward : and I shan’t know what 
to think soon. Grace is not quite the same—lI can’t make her 
out. She works hard enough when she does work : but she ought to 
know better than to leave meat and vegetables in this way, as if they 
were to get ready of themselves. Can’t you stop and help a bit? 
Do, there’s a good girl.” 

Lucy could not refuse ; she threw off her shawl and bonnet, tied 
on an apron, and set to work. Her mind was full of her sister, and 
ail the while she was making the pudding she was wondering what 
had come to her, and what was the cause of this sudden absence. 
Presently, some sticky fingers touched her on the elbow, and she found 
Sally looking up in her face, an eager look in her eyes. 

‘What is it, Sally? There, don’t touch my basin; your fingers 
won’t improve the taste of the pudding.” 

“T know where Grace is gone,” said Sally, eyeing the pudding 
with a longing gaze. 

“Do you? Where is she gone, then ?” 

‘To Mother Hughes’ ’am and beef shop.” 

‘** How do you know?” 

‘* Because their Liza came to fetch her.” 

‘Oh, then she will soon be back,” said Lucy, careful to show 
no uneasiness before this precocious observer. 

‘So she said when she ran off; but she’s been gone this two 
hours and more,” was Sally’s remark, ‘availing herself of a happy 
moment for abstracting a raisin unobserved, and vanishing imme- 
diately. Duties prevented Lucy from following her for cross-exami- 
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nation ; and while she was debating whether to tell Mrs. Honest or 
not, Joel came into the kitchen, and uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and pleasure at finding her so employed. She explained that 
Grace had gone out, and Mrs. Honest had asked her to stay; and, 
with scant reticence, owned it was as much as she could do, for she 
was worried about her sister, and longed to go after her. 

‘Will you trust me to go instead of you ?” asked Joel. ‘I look 
upon Grace as something very precious, you know, and if you thought 
she wouldn’t mind ss 

“‘ But I know she would mind, very much. You mustn’t think of 
it. She will soon be in, I daresay. And I want to say something 
else. I wish you would make your friend Mr. Martin call on the old 
gentleman I’ve told you of. He wants to see him because they have 
the same name. He was asking about him to-day.” 

*‘T’ll see if I can: but he doesn’t like calling on people. He is 
going away, you know, the day after to-morrow—much against his will.” 

‘“* What makes him go if he doesn’t wish it ?” 

‘You see we want to secure that house, and somebody appears to 
be after it, offering good terms for immediate possession. But Dr. 
Nelson promised us the refusal, and won’t treat with anyone else 
till he knows our mind. So Mr. Bruce has resolved to take it at 
ence, and the Ironhand must go and garrison it. It is dull work for 
him, but we can’t both be spared.” 

‘** Why, what on earth can you have to do here ?—it has puzzled 
me more than once,” said Lucy, lifting a heavy dish, which was 
immediately taken out of her hands. ‘I don’t say you are not very 
good-natured, sir, but there is nothing here to fill up your time, I am 
sure.” 

** My dear girl, you do not know the half I have todo. I wish 
sometimes I had a dozen men’s eyes, ears, and legs. Just you think 
one minute. Do you believe my master hurt himself by accident, 
or that somebody struck him ?” 

“TI can’t say, Mr. Treherne.” 

‘* Well, then, I can. The doctor says nothing but a blow from a 
heavy instrument could have done it—and there was nothing in the 
carriage to fall on his head. It was done on purpose: and whoever 
did it will watch for a quiet moment to do it again.” 

‘Do they want to kill him ?” asked Lucy, breathlessly. 

‘“‘T am not sure about that: but they want to rob him, and Martin, 
and me. We are all in the same boat, though perhaps they don’t 
know it. Look here,”—he loosened his shirt collar, and pulled out a 
chain with a small case at the end of it,—‘‘each of us carries one of 
these always about him, and this is what the rogues want to lay hold 
of. You are the first soul I ever named it to, but I tell you because 
I would trust you with my life, and when Martin is gone I shall look 
to you to help me guard the Captain. I know you can be trusted, 
Lucy, and so can your sister.” 
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‘Here she comes,” said Lucy, rather hastily drawing her hand 
from his, as Grace’s step was heard in the passage. Joel, however, 
held his ground, and was standing near enough to attract anyone’s 
attention on entering, whose mind was not already pre-occupied. But 
Grace took no notice of either of them. She came in like one walking 
in her sleep, took off her bonnet mechanically, and walked to the fire- 
place, as if about to do something immediately ; which, however, she 
did not do, but stood with her hands before her, staring into the 
grate. Lucy looked at Joel, and he took the hint, and went quietly 
out of the kitchen. Then the younger sister crept up to the elder, 
and put her arm round her waist. 

“It’s all done, Grace. I came in just in time to make the 
puddings, and they are boiling and baking away as if you had been 
at home. What have you been about with Granny Hughes? That 
child said Eliza had been to fetch you.” 

“Yes, she did. It doesn’t matter; I am not going there again. 
Lucy, dear, I can’t go on in this way much longer. I shall go out of 
my mind if I stop here. I must get a place somewhere out of town 
—a long way off—-where I shall not be sent for like this. Where is 
Miss Leicester ? ” 

‘‘ T think she is upstairs with the other ladies and Mr. Bruce.” 

**T must talk to her—she will help me to get away. I don’t care 
how hard the place is. I’d go down and scour their new house, or 
anything ; but I can’t stay here, Lucy, I can’t indeed.” 

‘‘ Well, dear, you shan’t, then. Something shall be managed. I'll 
see to that,” said Lucy, assuming the upper hand for the first time. 
“You sit down there and rest, and [’ll answer the door for you. 
There, I hear the bell now, and I am glad I had just washed my 
hands, for I think it is Mrs. Carroll, and she is sure to have brought 
something pretty and nice in the carriage.” 

It was Mrs. Carroll, come on particular business ; but before we 
accompany her upstairs, we must just explain what had been going 
on there for some little time past. 

From the hour that Edith and Alice took up their quarters over 
the way, it had become the object of Gabriel’s existence to see as 
much of them as possible, and it soon became a settled thing that 
he should lie on the sofa in Miss Thirza’s sitting-room, and that 
special visitors might be admitted under the shadow of her presence. 
At first, these visits were very short and precarious; Miss Thirza 
decidedly discouraged them, thinking it much wholesomer for the 
patient to be kept quiet, and that her own society and conversation ~ 
were quite good enough for any man. She was really fond of her 
brother’s guest, and looked upon him pretty much in the light of a 
pet schoolboy at home with scarlet fever, whose convalescence must 
be endured with the help of coddling and indulgence; and she was 
prepared to sit by his sofa for hours, knitting him socks, and telling 
him family stories of interminable length and heart-breaking intricacy. 
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One day of this regimen was enough, however, for the gentleman’s 
impatience, and the next morning he commenced a new plan of 
operations, 

‘ Miss Forrest,” in his most insinuating voice, ‘‘ I want your help.” 

** My dear boy, what is it? Are you cold? Shall I fetch you 
another pillow ?” 

*‘ Thank you, I have pillows enough, but I want a thorn taken out 
of the top one—a grateful thorn, but too sharp for comfort.” 

** Now you mean mischief, by the look of your eyes. What is it 
you want that you cannot ring the bell and order ?” 

“‘T want to make some return to old Davie for his goodness to 
me—don’t interrupt till you have heard me out—I can only do it at 
your expense.” 

“Then I am sure you are welcome. What am I to do?” 

“You are to give him something he will value more than money, 
and which will remind him of us both.” 

*‘T see ; you wish us to be photographed together. That is easily 
managed.” 

“*¢ Vou burn,’ as the children say at hide-and-seek, but it is not 
exactly photography that will serve my turn. I want to give David a 
real portrait of you, and to employ my little friend Miss Kerr, who 
has the hereditary gift of catching a likeness. And now, refuse me if 
you can, and I shall immediately go back to bed and not get up for 
a fortnight.” 

She laughed, she protested, she scolded, she reasoned, but all the 
while was very much pleased by the request. And Miss Thirza could 
hardly sleep at night for cogitating about her dress—what gown 
she ought to wear, and what kind of cap. 

‘Don’t tell me, my dear,” she said to Alice Kerr, who vainly 
endeavoured to convince her it was of very little consequence. “I 
have lived longer in the world than you, and was a judge of pictures 
before you were born, and I know what catches the eye directly in a 
portrait is the general expression, and I choose to be taken at my 
very best. If you won’t be at the trouble of painting my cap, you 
shall not paint me; that’s all.” 

Alice made due concessions, and soon found that the cap pos- 
sessed one recommendation—its general effect remained the same. 
Whereas Miss Thirza thought it incumbent on her to essay varieties of 
expression—the pensive, the animated, the alarmingly grave being 
all tried in turn, with appeals to Gabriel as to which he liked best, 
till the artist was almost in despair. Miss Thirza finally decided on 
a certain grim fixed look, enough to strike terror into rash beholders 
if she only could have kept it up; but Gabriel took such care to 
amuse her, as he lay on his sofa, with stories and descriptions of 
their wanderings and adventures, that the forbidding mask was con- 
stantly slipping off, and Alice could seize the opportunity and catch 
the real countenance beneath. 
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Mr. Forrest had supplied Edith with plenty of needlework, as he 
wanted cushions for the chapel; and it was delightful to Gabriel to 
lie and watch her bent head and delicate fingers, busy among the 
coloured wools, her eyes lifted up from time to time to meet his, but 
her voice taking little part in amusing the sitter. That was his share 
of the duty; and, basking in the gladness of her presence, he poured 
out a stream of narrative, his experiences of town and bush and 
gold-field, dwelling on the good qualities of his faithful followers, and 
unconsciously revealing his own. And the three women listened, 
with that fascination women always feel for enterprise beyond their 
own reach ; and it never occurred to Edith, absorbed in her own 
admiration of her Othello, that the ‘battles, sieges, perils, he had 
passed,” might be more dangerously attractive to Alice Kerr than to 
Thirza Forrest. Alice looked so happy, and Gabriel was so like a 
kind elder brother in his manner of petting her, that Miss Leicester 
only rejoiced over the accident which had thrown them together, and 
dwelt with satisfaction on the prospect of soon having so bright a 
home to share with the orphan who had come to he for shelter. 
The intelligence that another applicant was negotiating for Lowlevels, 
had, as Lucy told Grace, quickened their decision, and Martin, much 
against his will, was to go down and take possession, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements had been made; and, at intervals of his 
personal narrative, Mr. Bruce would diverge into plans for the future, 
in all of which he took care that Alice should see she was included. 
And as these interludes were less entertaining than his anecdotes, 
it would often happen that Miss Thirza’s general expression would go 
through sundry rapid changes—from the tenaciously rigid to the 
peacefully relaxed, subsiding into a quiet repose, from which no one 
thought of rousing her. It was Alice’s golden opportunity, and 
however leisurely she might have been working before, eyes, brain, 
and hand would at once redouble their exertions—a fact of which 
Gabriel seemed perfectly cognisant, by his good-humoured glance at 
her across the room, and a low humming of ‘Oh, hush thee, my 
darling, lie still while you may.” He little knew how those diligent 
fingers were employed at such times ; nor would it have been known 
to anyone, had not Mrs. Carroll, on the present occasion, dispensed 
with the formality of being shown upstairs, and opened the door so 
quietly that she was standing behind Alice’s chair before her entrance 
was perceived. 

As she lifted her finger, nobody moved, and Miss Thirza slumbered 
on, while Tiny, with her hand on Alice’s shoulder, inspected the work 
on the easel. Alice’s head bent lower and lower, till only her burning 
ears were visible ; her hands shook as she turned over her brushes 
and rummaged in her portfolio, and she seemed so afraid to meet the 
eye of her critic that Edith took the alarm, and rose to see what 
disaster could have occurred to damp the high courage of the artist. 
Fear gave Alice courage—she looked up at Clare imploringly— 
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the latter gave her a reassuring smile, and turned away from the 
easel. 

“T think it is a capital likeness,” she said, “‘and the cap is a 
triumph of art. You must make haste and finish it, though, for I 
have brought you a new order. How is the cushion getting on, 
Edith? I declare, if I were you, I would make Mr. Bruce do half 
—he looks so utterly wretched in his idleness.” And she kept 
them both for the next few minutes engaged in lively chat, till Alice 
had had time to provide against further surprises. And then Miss 
Thirza woke up, in a tremendous state of rigidity, to show she had 
never closed an eye; and, becoming aware of the visitor, would fain 
have abdicated her seat of honour to perform the duties of hospi- 
tality, but Tiny insisted on her remaining where she was, as time was 
precious. She had come to see if it were not possible for Alice to 
finish that afternoon, and go back with her to Greville Gardens. 

There was a general murmur: they could not spare Alice—the 
picture would require another long sitting, if not two—there could be 
no such violent hurry, and so on; but Alice herself said nothing, 
only turned as pale as she had been red before, and waited for 
further particulars. These were soon given, and considerably altered 
the aspect of affairs. 

Sir Jesse Strahan had been calling on Mrs. Carroll, to explain 
the state of the case. He had often wished for a likeness of his 
daughter, but the difficulty had always arisen, how to engage any 
artist who might not be offended by her caprice—it being quite 
uncertain from day to day what humour she might be in; and against 
her inclination he would not allow it to be done. It had occurred 
to Sir Jesse, that Miss Kerr, going down to Highlevels as guest as 
well as artist, would be much more likely to succeed ; and he had 
already felt his way in corresponding both with Myra herself and her 
grandmother. Myra had taken up the notion with unusual eagerness, 
and Mrs. Salisbury had assured him the young lady should be 
hospitably welcomed, and everything done to forward her views. 
Only, if done at all, the thing must be done at once, lest the way- 
ward child should change her mind. 

“He will defray all your expenses, Alice, and give you twenty 
guineas for the picture; but he wants to talk it over with you, so I 
have invited him this evening. I told him we should not like you to 
travel alone, and that we should send some one down with you, 
which he agreed to directly. We could not expect you to fall into 
the hands of another Mr. Bruce.” 

“ Tam sure,” Alice began, with a trembling lip, ‘‘ I shall never. 
but her voice failed, and she turned to her palette, and began vigor- 
ously mixing her colours. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said Edith, “‘ that there is nothing more to be said. 
You can hardly refuse, dear child, when thus applied to.” 

“‘T am not going to refuse ; I am going to finish this directly. Miss 
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Forrest, please sit still. If I am not interrupted again, I shall have 
done in an hour.” 

She kept her word, pulling up poor Miss Thirza without mercy 
whenever she attempted to doze, and working away with a fierce 
energy that told considerably on her touch, and in the power of the 
final effects. She was glad of the occupation, and of the necessity 
for this desperate diligence; but for its help, she felt she should 
disgrace herself before them all. How happily these last three 
weeks had passed! ‘The duties, the interests she had shared with 
Edith, instead of being irksome, had proved delightful—the novelty 
of doing, and she might say being, good, of being useful every hour 
of the day, and seeing her usefulness appreciated, had been pleasanter 
than anything in her past experience of life; but now she saw how 
it was—how everything had borrowed sunlight from Gabriel’s 
presence, even when unseen; and that to go away and leave him 
behind was a harder trial of cheerfulness than.to come to London on 
the chance of finding a friend. She bit her lips, she choked down 
her tears, she forced herself to do her work well, as it was for him ; 
but her heart was full of angry tumult; self-reproach, almost self- 
hatred, making her feel as if she hated everybody—as if it would be 
a positive relief to turn round upon her generous friends, and ask 
what was the good of all their kindness when it did not save her from 
being miserable ? 

Shame and pride came to her assistance, and saved her from a 
misery which would have been harder still to bear; but the change in 
her countenance did not escape Edith’s observation, and she privately 
suggested to Clare that the poor child seemed so unwilling to go, it 
was almost cruel to make her do it. 

‘Cruel, my dear?” said Mrs. Carroll, ‘‘I think it would be more 
cruel still to hinder her from getting on in the world. Besides, the 
smoke and darkness are telling on her spirits already. A little 
country air will be the best thing she can have.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW ALICE OVERCAME ONE DIFFICULTY, AND MARTIN ANOTHER. 


THE house in Greville Gardens, with all its fashionable luxuries 
and its treasures of art and literature, how dull it looked after the 
dingy apartments at the stationer’s! How cheerless seemed Alice’s 
once pleasant room, as she dressed for dinner, and thought of Edith 
at her solitary tea, making up her district accounts, and finishing off 
some one of her numerous pieces of work, before going over to the 
night-school. Happy Edith !—knowing herself beloved, and with 
so bright a prospect before her, now that Mr. Bruce seemed in a 
fair way of recovery! No wonder she was never too tired to do 
whatever was wanted—who could be tired, who had only to show her 
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face in Miss Thirza’s sitting-room, to meet those kind eyes of his, 
glowing with the passionate devotion that would compensate for years 
of suffering? Did she love him as he deserved? if so, how could 
she have let him go away for five years? To Alice Kerr it appeared 
simply impossible ; and yet, how could she doubt Edith, who had 
taken her into her heart with such implicit reliance on her affection ? 
No, Ione might be unkind to Glaucus, but there was no chance of 
her not caring for him ; Nydia’s part was to be guardian angel to them 
both, and to fade away when her work was done. And she mur- 
mured the touching verses of “‘The Wind and the Beam,” and lin- 
gered pensively on the closing lines : 


** How its love shall the wind reveal ? 
Unwelcome its sigh— 
Mute, mute, to its rose let it steal, 
Its proof is—to die!” 


“To die!” Yes, if they should ever be in great trouble, and she 
came to their rescue, with a pocket-book full of bank-notes, and then 
went off into a rapid decline from over-work—how they would think 
of her, and talk of her, all the rest of their lives—hang up her 
drawings in the best lights, and teach their children to adore her 
memory! Like Carton, in the ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” she seemed to 
see the future roll out before her, and could not help admiring herself 
for the noble things she should have done by that time. It was the 
doom of genius to be unloved while living, and honoured when dead ; 
and she almost wept at the vision her fancy had called up, when the 
sound of the dinner bell suddenly reminded her that life still had 
duties, and that dining was one of them. 

She went down, prepared to be on the defensive, in case the world 
chose to be satirical about St. Edmund’s Mission, and the stationer’s 
shop. But her preparations were thrown away—it was nothing new 
for Edith to be at the Mission in Lent; and neither Sir Jesse, nor the 
Fords, who had been asked to meet him, made any comment on the 
peculiar circumstances of her present absence. Edith’s engagement 
was now treated as a matter of course, and Mr. Bruce was mentioned 
with the due amount of sympathy and regard, as already belonging to 
the family. Miss Ford asked many questions, but all in a tone of 
interest that soon set Alice at her ease; and Alice kept the whole 
table amused by her version of sundry anecdotes, told by Gabriel on 
his sofa—anecdotes the easier to retail, that they redounded more to 
the credit of his friends than of himself. It was much safer to talk 
of Martin’s rifle-shooting, and Joel’s good-humour, than of the brave 
chieftain ever uppermost in her mind; and Gabriel’s voice, as he 
dilated on the Ironhand’s performances in the chase or on the 
trail, ringing in her ear as she spoke, her narrative was given with an 
amount of spirit that met with deserved applause. 

“ Forrest said his boys were all crazy about the Ironhand,” said 
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Hartley: “if he tells them such stories, I do not wonder the good 
man groans at parting with him. He is a very singular fellow—I 
should like to find out his own story.” 

** Best left untold, perhaps,” said Burlington Ford. ‘ Miss Kerr 
tells hers delightfully, but Leather-stocking heroes are mostly confined 
to novels, and if half turn out to be true, it will be as much as we 
ought to expect. The other half we had better not inquire into.” 

“Take care, Burlington,” said Helen, laughing, ‘‘ Miss Kerr’s in- 
dignant eyes are on you, and an artist’s anger is a serious matter. 
We shall have you gibbeted as a warning to posterity, after the fashion 
of Michel Angelo.” 

“‘T beg Miss Kerr’s pardon. Is this gentleman a friend of hers?” 

** He helped me in difficulties,” said Alice, indignantly. 

‘** Exactly so. You had lost your purse, I think ?” 

“Yes, Thad. Why?” 

‘‘Why ? Was not that rather a curious coincidence ?” 

“Come, come, Ford, that is going too far,” said Hartley. 

‘‘T have not made a step beyond acknowledged facts, Carroll. 
Nobody mentions this man’s father, or seems to know anything about 
him ; and where people have no past, I am always doubtful about 
present and future.” 

‘Mr. Bruce 4as mentioned his father,” said Alice. ‘‘ He believes 
that he met with some severe misfortune—which affected his head.” 

‘Only his head, Miss Kerr?” asked Burlington. 

“Ts not that bad enough ?” 

‘Quite so: but it might have extended to his neck.” 

‘* Don’t tell Bruce what he says, Miss Kerr,” said Hartley, ‘‘or there 
will be another neck in danger. However blind may be his belief, I 
should not like to be the one to try and open his eyes.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said Burlington Ford, “‘I never try to open 
men’s eyes. One third of the world is blind by accident, and another 
third by choice, and so long as they do not jostle us into the ditch, 
why make them angry by telling them they cannot see? There is no 
advantage in too much eyesight ; indeed, in some dark weather, I am 
not sure that they do not have the best of it.” 

** You would not spend your time as Forrest and his set are doing: 
in trying to make men see?” 

Burlington Ford filled his glass, and held it up to the light. 

“If life’s vintage were as clear as yours, I might; but it is waste 
of cruelty to make people ‘ drink, and see the spider.’ Let them 
alone, and no harm may come ; but why show men the puddle they 
are drinking, when they must e’en drink, whether or no?” 

“‘ As Edith is not here to answer you,” said Tiny, rising, “‘ we must 
leave you to settle it among yourselves. It is too deep for us, Alice, 
is it not ?” 

Alice made no answer; she followed her companions into the 
drawing-room, and, while they were chatting over the fire, sought out 
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her favourite amusement, a large volume of engravings—but without 
drawing from them the wonted solace. What she had just heard 
jarred painfully on her lately awakened sense of duty; and the glories 
of architecture on which her eyes were resting, the church of the 
Spaniard, the palace of the Moor, faded before her mental vision, 
as compared with the dull, dark streets of St. Edmund’s, and the 
rough desks and benches of the Mission school. The artist’s triumphs 
over the hewn stone—the builder’s quaint handling of the knotty 
olive wood—what were they, in the beauties of their results, compared 
with the patience and skill that were working there, bringing good 
out of evil, till lives, that seemed as hopelessly grimed into ugliness 
as the boys’ faces, became as pleasant to look upon as some of those 
faces after they had learned the rudiments of washing? But here 
came the puzzling question—why was it that clever people—not only 
such as used to smoke in her father’s atelier, but Mr. Ford and 
his sister, for instance—treated all this as a sort of weak mistake, while 
they exalted art and literature to the skies ?” 

As she revolved this query, Helen Ford moved to her side. 

‘“‘T have been watching your face,” she said, in a tone of assumed 
gravity, ‘“‘and I am certain you have not forgiven my brother.” 

“Indeed,” said Alice, taken by surprise, ‘‘I would not take such a 
liberty.” 

“ Now I call that perfectly delicious. You original little mortal, I 
wonder your friends can bear to let you go away. May I see the 
famous likeness ?” 

“T have not brought it here; it was to be a present to Mr. 
Forrest.” 

‘“‘ Exactly—his sister’s portrait could not very well be presented to 
anybody else. It must have been a study in itself to see her sitting, 
and you pretending to take her likeness, while all the while you 
were preparing that charming surprise for our dear Edith—ah! you 
know what I mean, I see. Clare confided the secret to me: and I am 
to be trusted.” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” thought Alice. But she was afraid to 
offer any opposition; and, fetching her portfolio in silence, she took 
out of it the drawing which Mrs. Carroll had seen—a hasty sketch, 
but a speaking likeness of Gabriel Bruce on his sofa. Helen 
Ford looked, admired, and criticised, but even her criticisms 
implied a compliment; and after one furtive glance at the couch on 
which Tiny had thrown herself in an attitude of profound repose, 
went on to observe how pleased Edith would be. 

“And yet, Miss Kerr, does it not occur to you that fortune deals 
unfairly by some of us—when one is allowed to have so much more 
than the rest ? Because you are rich, you are to have your riches 
trebled ; because you have all the best of the vintage, no one else is 
to taste the wine. And, as must naturally be the case, the fact of 
possessing so much, makes you prize it comparatively little.” 
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‘IT don’t know—I have not been tried,” said Alice, perplexed by 
her manner. 

“‘ But Edith has. And this I will boldly say, that much as she will 
appreciate your kind thought of her, she will not prize that likeness 
as he does hers.” 

“Of course not. Why, the Matilda was sketched by my father!” 

“Do you really believe that is why he bought it for such a sum? 
You must know better than that. But tell me, Alice, for I see you 
are a keen observer for your age, if Gabriel Bruce had failed in his 
enterprise, and his appointment had not been kept, say for six months 
more—if he had failed altogether, and come back poorer than he 
went out—do you believe she would have waited, and given all up 
for hissake? JZdon’t. She would have told herself, and us, that it 
was her duty not to marry him; and she would have followed her 
duty in another direction, where, no doubt, she would have been able 
to do immense good. No one understands more about duty—or less 
about real love.” 

‘“‘ T don’t believe it,” said Alice. 

“You will some day—and so, I am convinced, will he. His own 
passion absorbs him now, but in time he will crave for some return ; 
and that cold formality of hers, which will not take a step except by 
rule—will that satisfy a man who has slaved for five years on a bare 
hope? No—she feels, and justly, that she owes him his recompense, 
and she gives it in her own graceful fashion ; but if she had ever 
loved him as he deserved, he would have known it before. I only 
hope they may be happy !” 

She took up Gabriel’s likeness, and walked with it to the fire, and 
before Alice had found courage to ask for it again, the gentlemen 
joined them. Sir Jesse, seeing her portfolio open, came up to 
her with his coffee-cup in his hand, and began to talk about his 
daughter’s portrait. No doubt Mrs. Carroll had been good enough to 
explain the peculiar difficulties of the case—owing to Myra’s health 
and irritable nerves: but there was another problem to be solved, 
with regard to the picture itself—and Miss Kerr might perhaps hit 
upon some happy suggestion. 

“T see,” he continued, as he turned over her collection, “ that, 
like all good artists, you make studies of your pictures beforehand. 
Perhaps, when I have explained my difficulty, you will try what can 
be done.” ° 

Alice expressed her willingness, and looked curious. He drew a 
chair close to hers, and his voice dropped confidentially. 

‘One of my poor child’s peculiarities is, that when once a fancy has 
taken root in her mind it is hopeless to try and remove it. And in 
this case, her fancy is to be taken with a particular set of jewels— 
they were her poor mother’s—now in her grandmother’s keeping, 
and of considerable value. Myra was told they would be hers when 
she was grown up, and has dreamed of them ever since; and ina 
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rash moment, when coaxing her to sit for her likeness, I promised 
the diamonds should be included. Now, to dress a young girl in 
such ornaments would be simply ridiculous—the question is, how can 
they be introduced ?” 

“T see,” said Alice. ‘‘It reminds me of the puzzle about Bajazet, 
or Tamerlane, or somebody, who was lame of one leg, blind of one 
eye, and with one arm shorter than the other ; and his portrait was to 
be done without showing any of his defects, or the painter was to 
lose his head.” 

Sir Jesse was rather amused. ‘‘ We will not expose yours to such 
a risk, Miss Kerr. How was it managed ?” 

“‘T believe he was made to kneel on the-leg, shut the eye, and 
draw a bow with the arm, and that the result was highly satisfactory 
—though it sounds to me hideous. Let me see how your problem 
is to be met? Miss Strahan cannot wear the diamonds; that is 
certain; but she may be looking at them. Stay—I have an idea— 
something in this way ” 

And, seizing pen and ink, she dashed in an outline of a girl with a 
half open casket beside her, a necklace in her hand, and her lap full 
of flowers ; the head a little on one side, and an innocent look of 
perplexity in the attitude and expression, as if she had been given 
her choice between the two, and could not make up her mind. It 
was in these unfinished designs that Alice’s power, at present, showed 
itself : whatever might be her capability of carrying out her conceptions, 
in themselves they had the mark of genius, and Sir Jesse was very 
much pleased. He begged her to study the design carefully, and to 
hold herself in readiness for a speedy departure, as he expected to 
hear from Mrs. Salisbury on the following day. 

‘“‘If Myra appears eager about it, there will be no time to lose,” he 
added ; “but one thing I must impress on you—unless you attend 
particularly to my private instructions, you will find your task harder 
than you suppose. ‘Try and win Myra’s confidence, and let her 
know, jirst, in private, what your plan is, before you mention it to 
Mrs. Salisbury. What the child approves her grandmother will 
approve ; but if it is discussed beforehand, Myra may refuse to sit, 
and then nothing can be done. You see, Miss Kerr, I have your 
reputation to think of, as well as my own satisfaction ; and I should 
like the drawing to have every advantage—with a view to exhi- 
bition.” 

His eye was on her face as he held out this lure, and he could see 
the glow that suffused her cheeks. She stammered out her thanks, 
and promised faithful compliance with all his wishes. The rest of 
the party having by this time begun to take an interest in the dis- 
cussion, Alice’s design was handed round ; and though of course half 
a dozen suggestions were made, the final verdict was in its favour— 
as Sir Jesse had intended it to be. He soon after took his leave, 
telling Alice she would hear from him the next day. 
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“ But what is all this,” asked Tiny, when he was gone, “ about 
those diamonds belonging to his late wife? I thought they were 
Mrs. Salisbury’s private property.” 

‘“‘Of course, and so they are,” said Hartley. ‘But he likes to 
speak of them as his own: at any rate in equity. I am told there 
were some rather sharp words between the two, as to the right of 
possession, after Lady Strahan’s death—he maintained they had been 
given, while she knew perfectly well they had only been lent. It 
made a coolness between them for some time.” 

“‘ They are splendid diamonds, are they not ?” asked Helen Ford, 
her eyes emitting a transient glow. 

** Unique, I believe,” said her brother. ‘‘ There were a dozen bets 
about their value, that year that poor Lady Strahan appeared in them. 
I remember my father saying that Mrs. Salisbury’s father had collected 
them in India, and that their colour and water were the admiration 
of the best judges. ‘No fear of Strahan’s house shaking,’ he ob- 
served, ‘while his wife can wear trinkets fit for a queen.’ There 
were some ugly rumours afloat at that time: but it seems my father 
was right.” 

“Miss Kerr is the favourite of fortune,” said Helen Ford; “I 
envied her her gift before, but I am doubly envious now, for the wish 
nearest to my heart has long been to see the Salisbury diamonds. I 
only wonder Mrs. Salisbury ventures to keep such valuables in her 
house, instead of at her banker’s.” 

“She has her own reasons, you may depend upon it,” said her 
brother ; and the conversation dropped. 

It was not till the visitors were gone, that Alice recollected her 
precious likeness : when she found, to her extreme consternation, that 
Miss Ford had carried it away, and that Mrs. Carroll was only diverted 
by the incident. 

“My dear child, when you know the world better, these things 
will never surprise you—people understand very little about honesty 
in these days, and Helen was always famous for getting anything she 
wanted. It does not really matter, after all, and you ought to take 
it as acompliment. You would not grudge it to her, if you knew 
all. Poor Helen!” 

Clare would not, or could not, explain herself further; and Alice had 
to seek consolation for her loss as best she might, in the resources 
of her imagination. Leaving her thus employed, we must return to 
the City, and pay another visit to the model lodging-house. 

It may be remembered that old Martin mentioned to Lucy Pyne 
how a strange lawyer had been to visit him, asking him questions 
about his past life and present investments. It is needless to explain 
that this was Mr. Plummer, acting under Sir Jesse’s instructions. 
The lawyer was now unwillingly repeating the experiment —the 
results of the first having been slightly unsatisfactory. From the 
little he had gathered, he believed the old man would think over the 
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hints he had thrown out, and be rather glad than otherwise, to have 
them made clear. His experience—such as it was—had taught Mr. 
Plummer that no one, in any grade, was quite proof against the 
temptation of adding to his income; and if he could bring old Martin 
to look at some of the dazzling reports with which his pockets were 
stored, it would go a long way towards establishing that degree of confi- 
dence between them which would be favourable to Sir Jesse’s purpose. 

The instructions of that gentleman had been brief ; they amounted 
to this: “ Find out if he is the man I remember ; if he is, get hold 
of him.” And the readiest way of accomplishing this last, would be 
to get hold of his money. That is always an old man’s weakest 
side, thought Mr. Plummer. 

He hated the work and the man who employed him; and detested 
the narrow, dirty streets through which he had to walk to the old 
man’s lodgings. But no trace of this appeared in his manner when 
he entered—taking old Martin by surprise in the blandest tone of 
cordial regard. 

‘“‘ Glad to see you looking so well, my dear sir! I should have 
been round here before, but my time has been so taken up—business 
so active—fresh openings everywhere for capital and enterprise—if 
only one could be sure of dealing with the right people, as you say. 
Well,” drawing in a chair, and pulling out papers, “is there anything 
new? I have thought so much of things that dropped from you the 
other day, Mr. Martin; I wish I had come to you ten years ago— 
your shrewdness and judgment would have been the making of me 
then. As it is, I cannot rest till I have had your opinion on some of 
these. They look well on paper, very well, and are highly spoken 
of—but an experienced man of business, like yourself, can see into 
things which escape us. I should like you to look these over at 
your leisure.” 

*‘T’'ll do that, sir, if it will gratify you, but my sight is not what it 
used to be, and I read very little,” was the old man’s answer. “As 
to giving advice, my day for that is over. It was not taken when it 
might have done good, and it is not likely to be cared for now.” 

“‘ My client was not far wrong, then, Mr. Martin, when he told me 
he was sure you had had some painful experience ; not on your own 
account, but on that of your friends. His words to me were, ‘The 
value of men like him is often not found out till they retire.’” 

‘“‘ And who may this polite gentleman be?” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, my dear sir, we do not give up our clients’ names, 
unless on business. This I am permitted to state, that he had been 
making inquiries after you in several quarters, among others, of Sir 
Jesse Strahan (a well-known name, Strahan and Co.) ; and Sir Jesse, I 
was given to understand, spoke of you in the highest terms. Are you 
acquainted with him ?” 

“Aye, to my sorrow; and what I can have done to deserve his 
good words, I don’t know. I can’t give him mine.” 
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“Indeed? You alarm me, on my client’s account: Sir Jesse’s 
name stands so high.” 

‘So high that peopie forget to ask how it reached the height. You 
spoke of my advice being wanted, sir; here it is for you and your 
client, who is pleased to speak so handsomely of me—if you value 
your peace and your honesty, keep clear of Sir Jesse Strahan.” 

Tam much obliged to you for telling me this: it shows how 
one may be mistaken,” said the lawyer, warmly. ‘‘ Do you know, I 
had been under the impression that Sir Jesse was a friend of yours, 
and that your present income came to you through his hands.” 

*‘ Through his hands? Look here, sir—this is not a grand place, 
and my neighbours are only working-people, and all I ever cared for 
are gone, so I have nothing left me now but to wait for my turn to 
go; but if I could change it all for everything money could buy, and 
that money came through Sir Jesse Strahan, I wouldn’t stoop to take 
it. What I have is little enough, but it came to me from a man I 
loved and would have laid down my life to save! Aye! and old and 
feeble as I am, I feel, at times, as if I could get up from this chair, 
and go afoot till I dropped on the road, for a chance of one more 
look in his face.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when a voice was heard in the 
doorway. ‘‘ Mr. Martin, may I come in?” 

The old man started, and grasped the elbows of his chair, as he 
turned his eyes in the direction whence the voice proceeded. Mr. 
Plummer, whose seat was opposite the door, felt no small curiosity as 
to whom this visitor could be, whose entry caused such excitement; but 
all he saw was the form of a young man in a kind of thick shooting- 
jacket, with a fur pouch slung over his shoulder, and a felt hat in his 
hand. There was a degree of shyness in his manner, as if he were 
acting reluctantly in appearing at all; and the amazed stare of old 
Martin appeared to embarrass him still more. 

**T hope I am not disturbing you. I knocked, but you did not 
answer ; so, as the door was not quite shut I pushed it open. My 
name is Erasmus Martin.” 

“‘ Who did he say ?” asked the old man, turning to the lawyer. 

“‘ Erasmus Martin, my dear sir—a namesake of your own, appa- 
rently—you are both called after a very celebrated man. It must be 
a singular coincidence: unless, as I hope may be the case, this young 
gentleman is a relation.” 

“ As I am not a gentleman, and have no relations,” observed the 
new-comer, “‘ I do not quite see how that can be.” 

“Whoever you are,” said old Martin, “‘come forward, and let me 
see your face.” 

His voice was tremulous ; his hand shook visibly as he held it out 
to his visitor; and he gazed up at the dark resolute face with a wistful 
longing, almost piteous to see. Whatever had raised this emotion, 
however, it was transient; with a sigh and a shake of the head, he 
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dropped the bronzed fingers that had touched his own, and made a 
sign to Martin to take a seat. Martin thanked him, but explained he 
had not come to interrupt business; Mr. Forrest had asked him to 
call about some bookshelves, that were waiting, he understood, to be 
put up. He had his tools with him—should he do the job “ right 
off?” Well, since he was so good, it would be a comfort, the old 
man answered. Mr. Forrest had promised to send, but the workman 
was ill, and the books were all spoiling on the floor. 

‘“‘Tt’s little I read now, but the look of the books reminds me of 
old times.” 

He watched with interest the quick, decided movements of his 
strange visitor, ignoring Mr. Plummer altogether ; who, on his part, 
was quite contented to take his own observations unnoticed. It 
required only a little mechanical handiness to accomplish the job, 
and the shelves being made firm and serviceable, Martin arranged the 
books according to their sizes, and then stood looking round the 
room, in quest of more work. 

“ That’s a fine bit of carved wood you’ve got there, sir,” he said, 
nodding at an old chest in one corner, which had evidently been in- 
tended for an apartment of higher pretensions. 

“ Ah, yes, my good young man, so it is; and if you were clever 
enough to open it for me, I should be proud of my namesake. Some- 
thing is the matter with the lock. It is a peculiar one; and I can 
trust no workman to meddle with it.” 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” cried Martin. He stooped over the chest, 
and examined the outside of the lock with a scrutiny that gradually 
changed into eagerness. Pulling a small case out of his pocket, he pro- 
duced a couple of instruments, with which he went to work so diligently 
as not to observe that the old man had staggered to his feet, and was 
standing behind him, leaning on the table. In the pleasure of 
conquering the difficulty, he forgot everything else, and .almcst 
laughed as he plied his tools, and found the metal yielding to his 
skill. 

“It’s a bad look-out, this,” said Martin, “for I thought this 
secret belonged to me. Who made this lock, may I ask?” 

** Can you open it?” asked the old man, trembling. 

“Open it? Yes, I should hope so. Why, I’ve helped my father 
to make them, and believed the trick was his property. There it 
comes !—Why, what on earth is the matter ?” 

The old man had caught him by the arm, and seemed struggling 
to speak, the veins swelling in his forehead, his lips moving without 
a sound. Mr. Plummer, alarmed by the change in his features, 
came forward to his assistance ; and between them they got him back 
to his chair. He pointed to a cupboard; Martin obeyed the sign, 
and brought out a small flask of brandy and a wine-glass. A very 
small quantity, for Martin was careful to administer no more, revived 
the old man’s strength, and his “withered fingers clutched at the 
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hunter’s jacket, as if fearful that he would escape unquestioned. A 
pause ensued, while he was recovering his breath ; the young Erasmus 
had too much humanity to hurry him, and Mr. Plummer, with an 
air of deep abstraction, helped himself to a glass of the brandy. 

“Did you say your father made a lock like that?” was the first 
question the old man could utter. 

“Ves. He taught me the secret. It was his own invention.” 

Ts he living ?” 

“No.” 

“ Tell me his name.” 

“‘ Does ason generally bear a different name from his father ?” 

“ Young man, do not trifle with one on the brink of the grave. 
No Martin invented that spring ; and I never knew but one man who 
named his son after me. If you are what I would believe, tell 
me, that I may bless God for his mercy, and embrace you as my 
son !” 

Young Martin’s dark face betrayed some hidden emotion. He 
might have allowed it to find utterance, had not his eyes met those 
of the lawyer: whose eagerness in listening for once got the better of 
his caution. With a stern contraction of brow, he drew himself away 
from the old man’s grasp, and took up his hat and tools from the 
floor. 

“Tf I am not welcome as I am, a settler’s son, and a gentleman’s 
servant, I have only to go. I do not choose to answer questions 
which no one has a right to ask.” 

The old man’s head drooped sadly. ‘‘It is true, it is true,” he 
muttered. ‘I have no right, if he does not give it. Go, sir, if 
you are angry with me—it is not for me to keep you here—only, 
when your master can spare you, and you have an idle hour on your 
hands, I should take another visit as a favour—that is all.” 

Martin turned away without replying, and concealed his real 
agitation by a haughty bow. Before he had taken many steps along 
the street, he found the lawyer at his elbow. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I have no intention of intruding. I only 
beg permission to give you this card. Whenever you feel disposed 
to ask for information on subjects that you may find interesting, be 
so good as to drop a line to that address.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A LESSON OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Tue night school at St. Edmund’s, opened, as it had been at first, 
under, difficulty and discouragement, had worked itself by degrees 
into popular favour—a result in some respects desirable, but not 
without its disadvantages. The larger the classes became, the harder, 
of course, they were to control, and it was absolutely necessary that 
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every one of the wild crew should know that he could not rebel with 
impunity. Patience, forbearance, any amount of blindness to faults, 
might be employed by the authorities, so as not to lose a chance ; 
but after a certain point prompt measures were used without scruple, 
and the lad who had been enjoying the triumph of making a dozen 
others unruly, would suddenly find himself in the dark, dull street, 
with the door locked behind him. 

The jeers of the public, which usually accompanied such an 
expulsion, both at the time and afterwards, made this as effectual a 
punishment as could be devised; and keenly was it felt on the 
occasion of which we are about to speak, by a young gentleman who 
had done his very best to deserve it. There was nothing in the damp 
and fog outside to compensate for the loss of the warmth and light 
within ; and not only had the culprit resisted with all his might, but, 
stung by the grins of the very comrades who had encouraged his 
previous disobedience, he remained close to the barred door, hammer- 
ing it from time to time with his fists, in the hope of provoking 
somebody to give him a chance of rushing in. 

No such chance was given, however. It had gone to Mr. Forrest’s 
heart to turn out Bill Close: but, once turned out, there was no re- 
admission to be gained that night. 

Bill Close had often given trouble, and would probably give it as 
long as he lived. He was one of those aggravating boys who might 
do you so much credit, and who will only use their wits to waste 
their own time and everybody else’s. Half the pains he took to pre- 
vent himself from learning would have made him a tolerable scholar ; 
and when by chance he forgot himself, and allowed his mind to get 
into his teacher’s hand, it was curious how much he remembered, and 
how quickly he understood. No one had been more fascinated than 
he by Martin’s stories; and the announcement that evening, that the 
Ironhand was gone into the country, had been too much for his 
equanimity. The temporary good behaviour which had raised so 
much hope of permanent amendment, vanished at once ; sitting still 
to hear delightful adventures and escapes was one thing, and sub- 
mitting to dismal sums and copies was another. Feeling decidedly 
ill-used, Mr. Bill proceeded to repay the usage in kind after the most 
approved fashion—stealing his neighbours’ books, tearing his own, 
spilling the ink, making one boy laugh with a grimace, and another 
start with a pinch, and so forth. From small things he went on to 
greater, and became so daringly impertinent that, after due warning, 
he was, as we have seen, turned out. 

Finding that he only bruised his knuckles by thumping the door, 
and that even kicks were too fatiguing to keep up to no purpose, and 
that the windows were too high to admit of his disturbing a class by 
making frightful faces at the panes, he was pondering rather gloomily 
as to what he should do next, when he was startled by hearing a voice 
say, “ Try the chimney, youngster!” He turned, and saw under the 
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lamp a man in a sailor’s dress, smoking a pipe, and evidently much 
amused by his predicament; and as no one feels a laugh at his ex- 
pense more than your professed wag, the blood began to tingle in . 
Bill Close’s veins, in spite of the cold fog. ‘You mind your own 
affairs,” he muttered, expecting to be “ chaffed” for going to school 
at all, and prepared, in such a case, to maintain his right to. acquire 
knowledge, in a style that might have amazed his teachers. But the 
stranger only nodded, took his pipe out of his mouth, and came a 
few steps nearer. 

“‘ What’s going on in there, that you’re not to see?” 

‘““What’s going on ?” said Bill, in a tone of virtuous wrath ; “‘ why, 
it’s my eddication that’s going on; that’s what it is—and me left out- 
side! I should like to know what Parliament will say to that, when 
my friends get up and let ’em know!” 

‘Turned out of school, eh?” said the sailor, with a smile. ‘ That 
would be no punishment to some chaps I’ve seen.” 

“‘T daresay, Jack. But you don’t see every day them as has 
been the top of every class and the joy of every master—only spited, 
along of knowing too much, and saying every lesson off out of his 
own head afore it could be settohim. Them’s the fellows as is kept 
out of school, for fear the masters should have nothin’ to do. But 
pr’aps you're going in yourself, to learn your A BC. Don’t let me 
hinder you, Jack—you’ll bear improving.” 

He kept his eye on the stranger while speaking, ready to dart 
down the street if he showed any disposition to be unpleasant. But 
the sailor only laughed, and clapped him on the shoulder, declaring 
he was the smartest lad he had seen since he had been ashore, and 
that he deserved something better than this. 

** Oh, ah,” said Bill, as sundry nautical stories returned to his 
memory, “you'd like to press me, and get me on board fast asleep, 
and then kick me into the lee scuppers when I said a word that didn’t 
please you. But though I daresay you were going to offer me 
something to drink, my good man, I won’t be putting you in the way 
of temptation, so you'll not get the chance.” 

**T declare I never saw such a chap! he talks for all the world 
like a purser. Suppose I had been going to offer you something to 
eat, would that affront your friends in Parliament ?” 

Bill’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Well, now I think of it, there is a pie-shop 
round the corner, and I don’t mind speaking up for you—though 
they only like tip-top company. Got any money?” 

The sailor laughed, and pulled out a handful of silver. ‘I’m on 
liberty, my lad, and I’ll stand treat. I owe you a good turn, for it 
was a youngster like you that got me a week’s leave. Ah! if he was 
but here, I’ll be bound he would be for putting you up to some 
dodge like his own—mischievous scamp that he is !” 


“ Ah!” said Bill, excitedly. The sailor jerked his thumb towards 
the closed door. 
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“ Wouldn’t it be a jolly game, now, to have all the bigwigs and 
parsons, that had shut you out, come round you as if you was the 
Prince of Wales, squeezing you by the hand, and shoving sovereigns 
into your pocket, and the newspapers sticking you up in big letters— 
‘Heroic Action of a Boy ’—perhaps opening a subscription to buy 
you a gold watch, to be handed over by the Lord Mayor before he 
set you down to a grand-spread ? You would call that good fun, I 
think ?” 

‘¢ J just think I should.” 

‘* Well, that’s the sort of thing happened to this young chap: only 
he being on board ship, though not at sea, it was the Admiralty re- 
warded him, and he’ll be an officer and a gentleman now, all along of 
his turning the tables on them as tried to spite him. No, I’m not 
going to give you that story out in the street. Show us where your 
pie-shop is, and, if one can sit down comfortable, you shall hear all 
about it.” 

The pie-shop was found, and a back parlour, some seven feet 
square, was at their command; and over a dish of indescribable pastry, 
the sailor delighted his companion with the history of one Valentine 
Sparks, of the training-ship Sa/amander, who, being the pride of his 
messmates, for cleverness and spirit, was spited by one of the officers, 
and put to all kinds of tiresome work, and always came off with 
such flying colours that the enemy was ready to die with vexation, 
and avenged himself by stopping leave all round ; and how Valentine 
declared he’d get a holiday for the whole ship, and kept his word— 
for being set to trim the lamps, and knowing the Salamander to be 
quite unseaworthy, he just set the oil alight, and then sang out ‘‘Fire!” 
and ran to give the alarm. The rotten old hulk was soon in a blaze, 
and there was he, in the thick of the scramble, helping the little 
ones to escape, handing buckets, swarming up ropes, dragging his 
enemy out of danger when he was too scared to move, and being 
quite the hero of the scene—clasped in the arms of the captain 
when all was over, and thanked before all hands as the bravest boy 
he had ever seen. A week’s leave was granted all round, and the 
youngsters got pocket-money and treats to no end; and Valentine was 
to be fitted out for the Royal Navy, where he was safe to be promoted 
and make his fortune. ' 

How many pies Bill Close consumed during this narrative it would 
be unsafe to conjecture ; but he did not lose a single detail, and only 
the massive quality of the pastry prevented his shouting aloud. But 
the wind-up rather staggered him. - 

‘Nothing been done to him for doing it ?” he asked. 

“Done to him? Why, nobody knows but me and one or two 
more: and as tothe Sa/amander, the newspapers said she was in such 
a state as was a crying shame to the service, and whoever burnt her 
deserved a pension. You see he never meant to do harm to anybody, 
only to get the leave, and have his fun. I wish he was alongside of 
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us now; he’d get you into that school in no time, or”—here he dropped 
his voice significantly—‘“ he’d make them wish they’d never put you 
out.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, and he drew closer to his new friend, 
who whispered in his ear what seemed to be the most exquisite joke 
he had ever heard, for with a half stifled ‘Oh, don’t!” he went off 
into such a roar of laughter that he was obliged to roll on the floor. 


‘‘ Wonders will never cease,” remarked Mr. Forrest to his sister, a 
day or two subsequent to this incident. ‘A troublesome monkey, 
whom I cannot help liking, and had to turn out of school for bad 
behaviour, has come back of his own accord, so penitent, so anxious 
to be re-admitted, that I should hardly have trusted him if I had 
not seen he was bursting with fun—and their lives want enlivening, 
poor lads. He has been helping in the workshop with our new 
benches as if he were to be paid by the day, and I never knew 
him before do a thing he could possibly help. I wonder if Miss 
Leicester has been talking him over.” 

*‘ She would talk any of you over, I think,” returned Miss Thirza, 
drily. She had never relinquished her first opinion: that Edith 
Leicester was a fine, fashionable lady, who only cared for admiration 
and excitement. 

In the present instance, however, it appeared that Miss Leicester’s. 
influence had not been called into play. She only heard the story 
from Lucy, who at the same time presented a request for a few hours’ 
leave of absence. Her friend Caterina had sent to ask if she could 
go round to her lodgings and alter one of her costumes ; and as it was 
made a personal favour, and the actress had been kind and friendly 
to her and Grace, she should be glad not to refuse. Edith readily 
gave her consent, only stipulating that Lucy returned in good time. 
‘‘ Grace would not have gone away in comfort, you know, if she had 
not felt sure you were safe with me.” 

Lucy promised as required, but made no comment upon the men- 
tion of Grace: for, in truth, she strongly doubted whether she had 
gone in comfort at all. Her eagerness to leave London, if only for 
a short time, had made her volunteer to accompany Miss Kerr to 
Highlevels, as her maid—Alice’s friends being of unanimous opinion 
that she was not to travel alone—and they had accordingly gone into 
Devonshire together, under Martin’s escort. But at the moment of 
parting, Grace had been so agitated that Lucy longed to make her 
change her mind, and more than ever wondered what could be amiss. 
with her. 

A few cheering lines, written to announce their safe arrival, had 
relieved the younger sister of some of her anxiety. Now her thoughts 
were full of her friend, Caterina, and the work she was required to 
execute. The world looked very different now to Lucy from what it 
had done a few weeks ago ; she no longer even wished to become a 
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fine lady by Caterina’s help; but a certain amount of glamour still 
hovered about that mysterious existence beyond the footlights, which 
all her respect for Miss Leicester’s wisdom could not dispel. It was 
doomed to meet rather a severe shock that evening. 

The home of the actress consisted of one untidy room, where she, 
her mother, and her young sister slept at night, and lived all day— 
and a little one beyond it, which served as kitchen, wash-house, and 
coal-cellar. The state of confusion in which Lucy found everything 
would be hard to describe ; in its ordinary condition the room was 
a practical illustration of half the good motto—for it seemed to be a 
place for everything, with nothing in its place ; and now the miscel- 
laneous accumulation was strewed over with the appurtenances of 
Caterina’s stage wardrobe. She herself was ironing at a rickety 
table, and her mother, a sour-looking woman, was performing some 
cookery over the fire, the smell of which, mingled with other odours, 
was not calculated to improve the appetite of such an invalid as sat 
in a wicker chair on the hearth, muffled up in an old ragged shawl. 
This was Caterina’s sister, employed, like herself, by the theatre, and 
considered one of the cleverest fairies in the establishment—so clever, 
that she had excited the jealousy of some of her rivals, and they had 
contrived, as Lucy was told, to expose her to a severe chill, from 
which she was suffering now. It was well for her, the mother explained, 
that it was the slack season, for when the Easter piece came on, 
Honor must be well, or lose her salary, and most likely her situation ; 
and they couldn’t afford that. Times were hard, and it was no good 
making a fuss and a bother about coughs and colds, when a girl had 
her bread to earn. It was little enough they were paid, and there 
was no end of trouble in getting them ready, and work they must. 
No one disputed the necessity: but Caterina shook her head, and 
seemed to feel it incumbent on her to explain that, while there were 
so many eager to be taken on at the theatre, no grace was given to 
any defaulters; at the same time, the salaries were often in arrear. 
Honor’s pay was stopped while she was ill, and that made it harder 
to get her all she required. Here the mother broke in again, with a 
long string of complaints—how the money was so stow in coming in 
that, when it did come, no one seemed the better for it (which Lucy 
could quite believe), and parties ran so high in the company that 
Caterina did not get fair play, or her salary would have been raised 
long ago—and prices were so dear it was all they could do to live. 
And it slipped out, in the course of all this, that the difficulty of 
paying for a new costume had led to their sending for Lucy to trans- 
form the old one: and it crossed her mind, as she listened and 
sympathised, that her own pay looked rather precarious. But this 
did not prevent her throwing herself heartily into the business, out 
of gratitude for past good will. She only wished, as she said, that 
they could have had Grace to help—her skill in cutting out was worth 
twice as much as her own. 
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‘“‘ Ah, your sister has gone into the country, I hear,” said Caterina, 
looking wistfully at the crouching figure in the wicker chair ; “ it’s my 
heart’s blood I’d give to be able to send Honor out of all the smother 
of London streets. The doctor said it was pure air she wanted; and 
where we are to get that I suppose he knows, for 7 don’t.” 

“Now I say, Caterina, if you put such fancies into the child’s 
head, you may just pay the cost—you and your fine young man ; and 
it’s mighty little change he’ll give you out of your week’s salary, if he 
once gets it into those smooth fingers of his, that are ready to help 
themselves out of other folks’ pockets !” 

“When Tonio gets a good place, he'll give it all back again, ten 
times over, mother,” said Caterina, hastily. 

**Oh, sure, no doubt, and last year’s snow on the back of it, my 
darling! It’s queens and princesses we shall be, Honor dear, when 
Tonio brings us his wages—sitting up in silks and satins, behind a 
pasteboard chicken and a make-believe taypot! It don’t matter 
pinching now and starving your mother, so long as there’s enough 
to keep Tonio from the trouble of work ! Ah, you may look as glum 
as you please, but such company as he keeps x 

** Whisht, mother, whisht !” said Caterina, looking round uneasily. 
The woman seemed to recollect herself, and muttering something 
which Lucy could not hear, snatched up a basket and went out, to 
the evident relief of both her daughters. Honor, who had been 
struggling for some time to suppress her cough, now yielded to the 
paroxysm that almost choked her, and Caterina left her irons to cool 





- while she fondled the sufferer in her arms. 


‘‘ It’s the gas and the red fire, that is so bad for her,” she said, with 
a sorrowful glance at the flushed face, ‘‘ and being up so late at night. 
I wish she could have had a place with a lady: but the mother 
thought she had better be with me.” : 

“* Would she not find service dull after being among the beautiful 
fairies ?” asked Lucy, holding up the gauzy skirt she was trimming. 

Honor’s eyes opened in amazement. ‘Do you think fairies 
beautiful ? ” 

Lucy owned that she did, and had once wished to make one of 
them—they all looked so happy together. 

You don’t know how hot and tired we get,” said Honor. “I 
wish I was never going to be a fairy again.” 

The large tears were in her eyes, and Caterina’s filled at the sight. 
She kissed and fondled her encouragingly, with assurances that it 
would only be for a little while longer; as soon as they had made 
money enough, she should go into the country: perhaps—who could 
tell?—to Lucy’s farm. What? didn’t she know that Lucy was to be 
married some day, to a fine, tall soldier, who had made enough at 
the diggings to give her cows, and pigs, and poultry of her own, and 
everything that was delightful ? 

“Tell her all about it, Lucia mia, for I hear I am called. I'll be 
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back in a minute.” And away she hurried, as her name was again 
shouted from below. Directly they were alone, the sick girl raised 
herself in her chair. 

‘Lucy, do you like Mr. Jones?” 

** T don’t know much about him. Look here, Honor, Grace sent 
me these violets in a letter ; I'll give them to you.” 

**Oh! they ave sweet!” said the poor feverish child, burying her 
face among the fragrant petals, “not a bit like bought things. I 
dream sometimes of being in the fields, and under the trees; but I 
never can dream that I smell the flowers, nothing but varnish, and 
deal, and horrid red fire, that chokes me. [shall be so glad when 
they get the lucky-stone from Mr. Bruce: mother will then have 
money for the rent, and Caterina will take me into the country!” 

**What do you mean, Honor ?” 

*‘ Whisht ! it’s a secret, and they’d be mad with me for telling, if 
they thought I knew. I hear, when they think I’m asleep; and I 
know Mr. Bruce got his money by finding the lucky-stone, and he 
always wears it round his neck ; and Mr. Jones wanted Grace to get 
it for him, and that’s how they quarrelled. But he means to get it 
himself, while she is away, and then we shall all be lucky, and he’ll 
marry her when she comes back.” 

“The child must be light-headed,” thought Lucy, too startled to 
speak aloud. A vague terror seized on her nerves, and made her 
long for some excuse to put down her work and escape; but the 
sound of returning footsteps seemed to remind Honor that she had 
said too much, and she started up from her chair with an imploring 
gesture. ‘‘ You won’t say a word? You won’t tellmother? She'll 
almost kill me if you do!” 

It was absolutely necessary to give her the promise required, and 
on Caterina’s entrance, followed by her mother, the business of the 
costume was diligently resumed—Lucy counting the minutes as she 
stitched away, in her ardent longing to get out of the house. But 
even when her task was accomplished, escape was not easy, for the 
supper was just ready, and nothing would satisfy them but she must 
share it for once—they would take no refusal; indeed, the mother’s 
face grew so resentful at last, that Lucy yielded, out of fright. It 
took some time to clear the table, and when they were at last sitting 
down, there came a tap on the door, and a man’s. voice outside 
asked for Miss Pyne. Caterina flew to let him in, proffering 
a hundred thousand welcomes, and showing so much delight in 
making his acquaintance, that Joel at first did not perceive Lucy’s 
agitation. 

Thinking he had been sent to fetch her, she was hurrying on her 
bonnet and shawl, but both her entertainers raised a vehement protest 
against her leaving them like this. Her friends were theirs, and right 
welcome to the best they had, and Joel must sit down with them, if 
only for five minutes, to break their bread and drink their healths ; 
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and when, by cross-examination, it transpired that no one had sent for 
Lucy, there was no excuse for showing them such an affront. 

‘You'll just make me believe some one has been poisoning your 
mind against us,” was the remark of Honor’s mother, and a glance 
at Honor’s frightened face took Lucy’s courage away again. She 
turned to Joel for counsel, and as he seemed disposed to show 
courtesy to these hospitable friends, she made no further opposition. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before they at last took leave; and not 
even the pleasure of hearing Joel tell good stories, and seeing how 
well they were received, could prevent Lucy from feeling, as she left 
the house, that she was escaping out of a cage. 

‘‘ What made you come after me ?” was her first question, as they 
walked down the street. 

‘“What made you send for me, if you didn’t think I should 
come ? ” 

“Send for you ?” 

‘Yes. I had a message that Miss Pyne was afraid to walk back 
alone, and would be glad if I would come and fetch her.” 

*‘ Joel, Joel, what does it mean? I mever sent anyone!” 

He stopped short, and looked at her. A very few words of 
explanation were enough. Then they both hurried on, they hardly 
knew why, only the same thought was in the mind of both, that they 
had been detained on purpose. As they turned into the street next 
to that in which the Mission-house stood, they heard the school-bell 
ringing, and at the same moment a strong light shot up, reflecting a 
red glare on the opposite houses. Shouts rang out in different 
directions ; and as they rushed on, they saw people running together, 
and met Bill Close, blackened like a sweep, and so intent on bawling 
‘‘ Fire!” that he did not see Joel till the latter seized him by the 
collar. 

* It’s all right—it’s in the school-yard—the workshop,” he gasped 
out, as Joel shook him angrily. “I’ve done all I could—they’ve got 
a ladder up at the gentleman’s window.” 

“They have?” repeated Joel. He pressed Lucy’s arm one 
moment, and then darted from her side—rushed along the street, 
hearing nothing, seeing nothing, but that some treachery was going on 
against his master. There was the Mission-house—and there, at 
Gabriel’s window, was indeed a ladder, and a man in a fireman’s 
helmet in the act of entering his room. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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EUGENE SCRIBE. 


UGUSTIN EUGENE SCRIBE, the greatest play-writer of 
modern times, who filled five of the most important Paris 
Theatres for more than twenty years with his varied and racy lucu- 
brations, was born in 1791 at a “‘ Magasin de Nouveautés” in the 
Rue St. Denis. His father died whilst he was in his cradle, and 
Madame Scribe, having realised a modest fortune, sent him to the 
College of St. Barbe. Like many of the honest bourgeoisie, she 
was ambitious for her son, and expected that his successful studies 
would lead to the Bar, and the Bar to the Chamber of Deputies. But 
it was soon evident that the law had no attractions for him. His heart 
was elsewhere. His desire was to escape, as soon as the day’s work 
was over, to the “ Rue de Chartres,” or the ‘‘ Variétés,” where, with 
his friend Germain Delavigne, the brother of the poet, he nursed the 
secret ambition of one day being able to amuse an enlightened and 
appreciative audience. But like many another author, Scribe did not 
rise all at once into popularity. His first plays were pitilessly con- 
demned by the theatrical public, and after about fourteen or fifteen 
undeniable failures, he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ What a pro- 
fession ! Four or five more attempts, and then I give it up.” “ Four 
or five more /” is the comment of Legouvé. ‘“‘ The expression is 
adorable! ‘Only four or five more throws,’ says the gambler. ‘One 
more look,’ says the lover; and he never goes, and the gambler con- 
tinues losing, and Scribe goes on writing.” 

Dramatic invention is doubtless a peculiar faculty, and one 
accorded to few, being as it were a double gift, combining that of 
imagination and the perception of what subjects and situations will 
produce the greatest effect upon the stage. Our author possessed it 
in the very highest degree, and so completely identified himself with 
his pursuit that everything that happened in his own life, or that of 
others, was capable to him of metamorphosis into a play, even nature 
herself appearing in the light of a-decoration. An anecdote is told 
of his leading a friend up to a lovely point of view in his own domain 
of Sericourt, and saying, “Look! is it not charming? The first 
scene in the ‘Muette’/” It was as much his nature to invent as it 
is that of water to flow, and sunshine to illuminate. 

M. Fortoul, who traced his portrait at the moment when the success 
of “Valerie” and the “ Mariage d’Argent” had opened to him the doors 
of the Théatre Francais, expresses himself in these words: “ He is 
laborious and honest, but not having been ambitious enough in the 
beginning, he is now perhaps almost too much so. He is quick rather 
than perceptive, more a jester than a comedian, more skilful than in- 
telligent. He makes the whole dramatic art to consist in probability 
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and in the imitation of reality, not quite knowing that there is any- 
thing beyond. If you seek to measure him by any higher standard 
you will find in him no other originality than that of having dared to 
laugh at everything in spite of everything!” But his talent for 
amusing and also for instructing an audience is indubitable, and it has 
been said that “‘if one of our posterity, a man of future ages, should 
desire to know, not what an epoch concealed of force, weakness, 
desires, sins, resources, hopes and fears, but that which it displayed 
to the looker-on in the way of manners, customs, opinions, phan- 
tasies, follies—how the nineteenth century walked, spoke, lived—in 
a word, how it appeared—he should not address himself to Chateau- 
briand, or Lamartine, or Victor Hugo, or George Sand, or M. de 
Vigny, or M. de Balzac, or M. Alexandre Dumas,—he should go 
straight to M. Scribe. With him he would find a mixed and moving 
society, at once frivolous and severe, little, yet full of pretension— 
more languid than passionate, verbose, uneasy, agitated, busy, dis- 
turbed, and covetous; a great love of material good things, and 
worship of the golden calf piercing through a certain sentimental 
phraseology; titles, pensions, industrial enterprises, revenues, 
fortunes tumbled from the skies, or from America, all amassed upon 
his pages. Hatred and love have there but a very secondary import- 
ance.” -The school of Romanticism was at its height and he be- 
came its antithesis. Whilst in “‘ Hernani” and ‘Marion Delorme” we 
are carried away in the whirlwind of passion, Scribe, in his ‘‘ Mariage 
d’Argent,” “ Une Chaine,” and ‘‘ Les Premitres Amours,” undertakes 
the defence of reason, virtue, and parental authority. His muse is 
of the fireside, and his domestic scenes were an education for the 
young of his day. By the law of ascension natural to talent, whilst 
representing the simple politics and honest patriotism of the bour- 
geoisie, he elevated himself above the world of trade, but still could 
never thoroughly associate himself with the world of fashion. The 
doors of aristocratic drawing-rooms were opened to him, he’ was 
applauded nightly by all the rank and beauty of Paris, welcomed 
and made much of wherever he appeared, but he was never able 
perfectly to comprehend the language, the traditional elegance, of the 
Faubourg St. Germain; he was much more at home in the Chaussée 
d’Antin, and his comedies, rich as they are in pure and delicate feel- 
ing, bear the twofold character of the middle-class mind. The 
author is visibly at once conservative and revolutionist, ready with a 
loyal word for the king, and a lampoon for the ministers ; upholding 
the throne and brimful of censure for the government; above all, 
honestly intolerant of the interested place-seekers who endeavour to 
make their recantations sound like conversions. A story’is told of 
him that, at the commencement of the Second Empire, about 1854, 
meeting an old college comrade whose name had made some stir in 
the world, he was asked by him what new comedy he had in hand. 
‘‘T think I have got hold of an excellent subject this time,” replied 
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our author. ‘I am going to put on the stage a peer of France 
nnder Louis Philippe taking office under Napoleon the Third. Can- 
not you fancy the exquisite humbug which would be talked by such a 
man endeavouring to invest himself with an air of consistency?” 

His former friend parting from him hastily without any appearance 
of appreciating the subject, Scribe began to have doubts of its turn- 
ing out quite so amusing as he had anticipated, until, upon opening 
the evening papers, he saw the announcement that M. de : 
ancient peer of France, had been named as one of the Ministry, 
when he at once understood how little pleasing the précis of his new 
drama could have been to the man whose character he had described. 

Scribe’s career of triumph had already begun when Delestre 
Poirson engaged him for his theatre, interdicting him any other 
stage than the Gymnase, for which during several years he brought 
forth play after play with inexhaustible rapidity. Not, however, alone 
and unaided; he had a host of coadjutors, who were perpetually 
flocking to his house, their arms full of manuscripts, or waiting in his 
antechamber for an audience. ‘Our century,” writes M. de Mire- 
court, ‘‘ has been destined to behold one of the most curious pheno- 
mena which has ever arisen on the horizon of letters! We speak of 
the strange crotchet which has latterly entered into the heads of 
authors to join themselves together in twos or even threes 40 make a 
genius—pour avoir de l’esprit. It is original, but is. certainly not 
a sign of literary progress. On the contrary, it is a sign of poverty, 
self-doubt, and impotence. A strong and healthy talent has no need 
to call in the help of another talent, but since what is called ‘ colla- 
boration,’ is the fashion of the day, in spite of all logic and good 
sense, let us, at least, do justice to M. Scribe as being the most honest 
and most laborious of ‘collaborateurs,’ Not content only to do his 
own work, he undertakes that of other people, and so transforms the 
scenes that their own authors fail to recognise them. He seems to 
think it a point of honour to remould ail the plots which are offered 
to him. He substitutes a dialogue of his own, finds new incidents, 
invents new situations. According to this system, when a piece is 
bad he converts it into something good, and on the other hand, if it 
is good, he makes it very bad.” M. Dupin having brought him a 
very poor composition, he set to work to alter it completely, and 
in about three weeks invited the author to dinner and to accompany 
him to the Gymnase. The play began, and Dupin whispered, 
“It is very good—excellent! a capital plot. Capital characters.” 
And then, when it was over, “‘Diable! the worst of it is that one of 
the situations reminds me of a scene in ovr play.” The curtain fell, 
and the play was announced for repetition by the authors, Messieurs 
Scribe and Dupin. “Bah!” said Scribe. “It is a bad father who 
does not know his own children.” 

One evening, at a large theatrical dinner, a young writer, who had 
never attempted to join authorship with Scribe, began to attack him 
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in an outrageous manner. ‘ He has made three hundred pieces,” he 
said, “‘ thanks to a whole concourse of talented and experienced men. 
Let the proposition be established, and it results that, in this immense 
dramatic business, the genius of M. Scribe is to that of his coadjutors 
as one is to forty.” 

“‘T must beg to assert that you are in error,” said M. de Carmouche. 

“In what way ?” asked the young man. 

“ By the proof of personal experience. I have written twelve or 
fifteen vaudevilles with M. Scribe, and I can safely assert that there 
is not a word of mine in any one of them!” There were present 
at the banquet many other writers who had also joined with Scribe 
and who fully confirmed the words of M. de Carmouche, but that did 
not prevent a bon mot going the round of the Academy, when Scribe 
took the seat left vacant by the death of M. Arnault, to the effect that 
it was not a chair which should be offered to the successful author, but 
a form which could accommodate his forty-eight ‘‘ collaborateurs.” 

In matters of finance M. Scribe was more than commonly successful, 
and the market value of his talent, from first to last, went on steadily 
increasing. In 1812 the “ Auberge” was purchased for a hundred 
francs. In 1816 “Comte d’Ory” sold for four hundred. In 1822 
‘“‘Valerie” produced three thousand, and in 1833 “Bertrand et 
Raton” rose to four thousand five hundred. His annual dramatic 
gains have been known to amount to enormous sums, but with the 
head of a financier he is acknowledged to bear the heart of an artist. 
No needy author ever appealed to him in vain, and his acts of charity, 
generosity, and sympathy would fill a volume. In cases where a 
pecuniary donation could not be offered, he would give his “ collabo- 
ration” in a manner which the following anecdote will sufficiently 
describe. A lady who had been governess to a school brought him 
the manuscript of a vaudeville. Scribe refused it, being overpowered 
with work, but at her repeated request at last consented to look it 
over. The next day he heard that the authoress was in a state of 
deplorable destitution, and leaving his other labours, he arranged, cor- 
rected, remade the piece, and had it acted at the Gymnase in the 
space of six weeks. Unhappily it was condemned, but Scribe gave 
orders to his agent to hand over twelve hundred francs to the author, 
who, fully believing in the success of her piece, inundated her bene- 
factor with plans of plays, and could never understand why he made 
forty or fifty conjointly with Mélesville, and only one with herself. 

It has become the fashion of the times, in a certain literary set, 
to assert that Scribe’s day is over. France, it is true, may count more 
elevated talents and more distinguished literary triumphs, but it will 
be hard to find a more original or more discursive genius, or one 
who may adopt with greater truth the device which the self-made man 
had engraved on his crest—a pen—with under it the words— 


Inde fortuna et libertas. 
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A WORLD BETWEEN. 


By Mrs. G. Linn#us BANkKs, AUTHORESS OF “ THE 
MANCHESTER MAN.” 


III. 


SCAR did not die, though for very many days he was delirious and 

life trembled in the balance. Above all his injuries there was 

concussion of the brain. And no wonder: he had gone down with all 

the force of Fairclough’s superadded weight ; and, but for the mosses 

and weeds which covered the providential rock like a cushion, he 

must have fractured his skull. As it was he had escaped by little less 
than a miracle. 

We had hired a nurse from the village, and Jock and Thomas 
shared alternately with me my constant watch by Oscar’s bedside 
during his delirium. Aunt Lydia also was the best of good nurses. 
Yet, as the fright had thrown our darling Amy also on a sick pillow, I 
was glad when Alicia Proctor said, ‘‘ You will be worn out with your 
double duty. You must suffer me to relieve you occasionally. Be- 
tween Mrs. Fairclough and Lucy, Mr. Frank is likely to be spoiled 
with over-nursing.” 

I know not whether she did more good to our patients or to my- 
self. Her presence to Amy was more than medicine. Her sweet 
voice, her gentle tone and manner, acted on the girl’s shattered nerves 
as a soothing charm; and before the week was out her remaining 
languor gave way before a drive to Fairclough House. 

Frank’s sprained ankle was a much more tedious affair than had 
been prognosticated ; and before he was able to reach Tarnbeck his 
rival was gone. It had been well for him that he was himself 
invalided, or Amy’s pity for Oscar, who in his delirium raved con- 
stantly of her, might have changed the destiny of three lives. 

It was early in October when Dr. Halgarth first permitted his patient 
to take possession of a small sitting-room which adjoined his chamber- 
in the west wing and was almost on a level with the library. He was. 
soon able to sit up and walk about the room, and to propose cards: 
and other games as a relief to the tedium of the hours. 

One afternoon I was called down stairs to a tenant whose premises. 
had been considerably damaged by high winds the previous night. 
I left Amy playing chess with Oscar in the sitting-room. She wore 
a dress of dark blue silk, relieved at the wrists and throat with lace, 
and as I glanced back I thought she had never looked more lovely. 

Perhaps Oscar felt sotoo. I had barely closed the door, when he, 
oblivious of the game, laid his wasted hands on hers and looked stead- 
fastly in her face. Possibly the ring on her finger, sparkling as she 
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moved the pieces, arrested his attention, and was more significant to 
him than it had been to me. 

“ Amy,” said he, with forced composure, detaining the hand she 
would have withdrawn, “‘I have a question to ask you: Did Fair- 
clough speak truth? Have you promised to marry him?” 

Amy trembled. A flush rose to her forehead, but she answered 
unhesitatingly, “‘ Yes.” 

His brow contracted as if with pain. After a pause he asked, ina 
low, impressive voice, “ Do you /ove him ?” 

His manner quite precluded evasion. She felt constrained to speak 
truthfully and openly. ‘Mr. Bergheim” (she had ceased to call him 
Oscar) “ you should not ask me that. But since you have done so, 
I will answer you. I love Mr. Fairclough with my whole heart.” 

“Incredible!” he muttered between his teeth, as if to himself. 
Then taking her other hand in his to keep her on her seat, for she 
was rising, he resumed, impassionately : ‘“‘ Amy, that whole heart was 
mine for years. ‘True, you were then a child; but I had hoped to 
find it mine still: and mine it shall be, in spite of that mercenary 
wretch, who seeks not you but your dower.” 

Amy rose indignantly. 

“‘ Nay,” he urged, ‘‘ you know how devotedly I love you; you see 
to what that mad passion has reduced me. Have you no pity ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Bergheim, you forget yourself. I gave you my answer 
in London. It is not honourable to speak to me now inthis way. I 
cannot listen ‘ 

“Not honourable! Talk of honour to men consumed by love’ and 
jealousy!” he hissed. ‘‘But if I may not love, I can hate; and 
my revenge shall touch your lover where he is most sensitive ! ” 

I met Amy flying along the gallery ina passion of tears. Alarmed, 
I drew her into the library, and after a time succeeded in calming her, 
and learning the cause of her emotion. 

At once I sought Oscar, whom I found in so dangerous a state of 
excitement that I was compelled to postpone my remonstrance. 

Reaction left him so prostrate that he had once more to be carried to 
bed; and three more days elapsed before Dr. Halgarth permitted 
him to return to the little sitting-room. After that he seemed to 
doze away the hours, and want no company. 

I had been to Clevedale to inspect the injured premises, and give 
orders for rebuilding the shattered chimney-stack, repairing the roof, 
&c., and, on my return, went to the library to put the builder’s esti- 
mate with other papers. 

As I opened the door I thought I heard a rustle, followed by the 
click of a lock, and a draught of wind upon my face. There was no 
one in the room ; the windows were closed, the cabinet doors open, 
as I usually kept them. So impressed was I that I even tried the 
door beyond the cabinet. It was, as usual, locked. 

Not convinced, I stirred the fire, which had gone down through 
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inattention, left the room, relocking the only door I had opened, and 
hastened along the gallery to Bergheim’s apartment. I found him 
lying in a doze on the sofa, as I had left him two hours before. 
Inquiry did not solve the mystery, and I was compelled, reluctantly, 
to ascribe to a freak of the imagination the supposed closing of the 
door. How my senses could have deceived me was perplexing. 

On the following ‘Tuesday, as we sat by the drawing-room fire, with 
the lamps lit and the amber curtains drawn, Oscar, who had not 
regained his composure, but followed Amy’s movements with moody 
eyes, announced his intention to leave us. Aunt Lydia put up her 
hands in surprise. Amy pursued her tatting in silence. I remon- 
strated, on the ground that he was unfit to travel. 

He met my objection with the plea that he should regain vigour 
neither of mind nor body at Tarnbeck; that the atmosphere of the 
place was unwholesome to him. His glance sought Amy as he spoke. 

What could I say? I was loth to lose my friend, unwilling to let 
him travel until he was thoroughly restored; but I felt that the man 
whose passions could so transform him was not the Oscar Bergheim I 
had clung to; and my heart ached as it acquiesced in his decision 
that it was best he should go. 

I drove him myself to the little station some four miles away, 
packed him snugly in a first-class carriage, extorted a promise that he 
would travel by easy stages, and would write when he reached 
London. But I drove back brooding over his renewed insinuations 
that Frank Fairclough was mercenary, and only sought Lucy to prop 
a failing business with her money. I felt that the imputation was 
false ; but for the life of me I could not shake off the fear of the 
possibilities it engendered. 

In less than a week the following letter came to hand :— 


‘* Liverpool, Oct. 19, 186—. 


** DEAR CHARLIE,—I have consulted a physician, who advises a 
sea voyage, change of scene and climate, as my only chance for 
either brain or heart. The chain which drew me to these shores has 
been rudely snapped: I sail for Australia this afternoon. When 
next you hear from me there will be a world between us. A word 
from Amy might recall me. She will never speak it, and I havea 
presentiment we shall never meet again in this life. I know I 
leave an enemy at your elbow; but neither time, distance, detrac- 
tion—nay, not even death—should sever a friendship such as that 
which has existed a Charles Beckton and his old schoolfellow, 

“‘OscaR BERGHEIM.” 


‘*‘ Thank heaven, the scoundrel has gone without doing more mis- 
chief!” exclaimed Frank, glancing from his arm in the sling to the 
bandaged foot lying on a cushion before him, when I called at the 
hall to report. ‘I shall not regret the price I have paid to be so 
well rid of him, though I am tied by the leg at a most unfortunate 
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crisis. There are damaging rumours afloat respecting the stability of 
our firm (whence originating no one knows); but the consequences 
may be serious, and I ought to be up and doing.” 

My mind misgave me somehow, as I attempted the defence of 
Bergheim. I think the remembrance of Oscar’s conversation on the 
way to the station somewhat tempered the warmth of my manner, as 
I replied: ‘‘ Frank, I cannot listen to such an epithet as ‘ scoundrel’ 
applied to my old friend. It is true he made a savage attack on 
you ; but the successful lover should make some allowance for one 
with an impulsive temperament, whose jealousy at the sudden over- 
throw of life’s hopes overpowered his reason.” 

Frank had cause for chagrin at his lameness. The report that the 
firm of Fairclough, Proctor, and Fairclough was “ shaky,” running 
through the commercial world, seriously affected its credit and 
stability; and, had not its available resources been equal to the 
demand, the old house would have gone. ‘The first use Frank made 
of his restored power of locomotion was to trace the rumour, if 
possible, to its fountain-head. 

He spent the evening prior to his departure at Tarnbeck. I had 
discreetly left the lovers to themselves, and was busy poring over 
‘Carey's County Atlas,” with “ Grose’s Antiquities” by my side, 
when Amy’s light tap at the door heralded her entrance. Her flaxen 
curls contrasted well with her purple dress ; and I thought she looked 
bewitching as she came coaxingly towards me and put her arm 
round my neck, as was her winning way when she had a request to 
prefer. 

“Charlie, would you mind letting Frank have just a peep at my 
mother’s jewels? Ido so want to let him see how I shall look in 
them.” 

I pretended to be grave and solemn, and put on my studying 
cap before I answered : 

‘Well, well, my love! go back to Frank, and I'll see presently. 
I’m busy just at this moment.” 

The business was a fiction. No sooner did the door revolve on its: 
hinges, than I left my books, and turning to the open cabinet,, 
touched the button on the Palmer’s sandal. The figure duly turned,. 
exposing the three shelves. I pulled the lowest. Back went the 
adjoining drawers, and up flew the released lid of the secret Palmer’s 
scrip. My hand went down for the casket. 

The casket was gone! Gone too bank-book, securities, and the 
title-deeds of Amy’s property ! 

I stood aghast, paralysed, incapable of speech or motion. I could 
not even think. 

I have no remembrance of closing the rifled receptacle, or of sitting 
down; yet I must have done both; for when Amy, impatient of 
delay, again tapped at the door, I was seated on a chair by the fire, 
with my head in my hands bowed down to my knees. She tapped 
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several times before I was roused to consciousness. My own voice, 
as I bade her come in, startled me. No wonder that Amy, as she 
beheld my crushed figure and haggard face, stood for a moment in 
blank alarm, before she rushed towards me with a faint cry. 

*“‘ Charlie, what is the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

She had supplied me with a plea—I was ill, and I answered feebly, 
46 Yes.” 

‘Shall I send for Dr. Halgarth ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“No, no! I shall be better presently. A sudden dizziness seized 
me, that is all. It will soon pass. Go back to Frank, that is a dear 
girl, and take no notice.” 

She obeyed me in part. She went back to Frank (jewels forgotten), 
but only to communicate her alarm, and bring him and Aunt Lydia 
to the library. I endeavoured to rally, but in vain. The shock 
had been too severe and sudden. It must have marked its impress 
strongly upon me, for, notwithstanding my remonstrance, Jock was 
despatched in all haste for Dr. Halgarth. 

The old doctor could only shake his large head, look wise, talk of 
some shock to the nervous system, and prescribe doses of medicine. 

My malady was as great a mystery to him as the empty Palmer’s 
scrip was a mystery and terror to me. I had no disease, only the 
shadow of a dark cloud over me. I sat alone more persistently 
than ever, but I never read ; or, if I took a book, my mind wandered 
from the page to brood over the abstraction of the jewels, the title 
deeds, and other securities. 

It was not the mere loss of so much property that troubled me, 
although that was considerable. Had it been my own I could have borne 
its loss like a man. But it was a ¢rust confided to me. My sister’s 
dower, which I was bound to produce and surrender on her marriage 
morning. The nature and values of the several money securities 
were duly set forth in my father’s will ; the jewels I had prematurely 
exhibited ; and there was no replacing them by substitution, any more 
than the old parchments. Then the bare fact of the theft proved 
that the guarded secret of the Palmer’s scrip was known. But to 
whom? Few entered the library save those near and dear to me. 
Strangers were rarely left alone in it. Never with the cabinet open. 

Brooding over the matter brought me no nearer to its solution. 
I sought our family lawyer and confided in him. His perplexity 
equalled mine, but he suggested that which I had shrunk from—appli- 
cation to the police. I took the next train to London. When I 
spoke of the pillage of a secret receptacle, which I could not lay 
bare, to a detective even, an incredulous smile stole over the official’s 
face, as if there was either a doubt of the tangibility of the property, 
or of the robbery. Nevertheless, the machinery of Scotland Yard 
was well oiled and set in motion. Bankers were privately communi- 
cated with, pawnbrokers’ searched for the missing jewels. As well 
might we have dredged for them in the Red Sea. I returned home 
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more dispirited than I went, only to isolate myself as before, and 
brood over the impenetrable mystery, which daily assumed more 
formidable proportions. 

Amy’s wedding was fixed for the fifth of January. December 
stepped onwards with brisk strides, and the Tower was as blithe with 
preparations for the trousseau as the master’s melancholy would 
permit. AsI sat day by day looking into the fire, until the flames went 
down, and the red died out disregarded, all that Bergheim had said 
of Frank’s mercenary disposition flashed across my mind and took 
unfair possession of it. 

I had a keen perception of Frank’s incredulity—he knowing how 
religiously the secrets of the cabinet had been preserved from genera- 
tion to generation. I felt that the odium of the robbery would 
attach to myself, and I should stand condemned as a treacherous 
custodian who sought to deprive his half-sister of her lawful in- 
heritance. As residuary legatee the law compelled me to make good 
all trusts, and this I was willing to do to the utmost of my means. 
But this would not save my good name. ‘There was no second 
key to the cabinet ; none had the secret of its springs but myself. 

One gleam of thankfulness shone through the gloom. For the first. 
time I was thankful that my deep love for Alicia was unspoken, and, 
as I imagined, unsuspected. I must be content to bury my hopes 
among my books, and let the name of Beckton die out in my old 
bachelorhood. Once my library had been peopled with intellectual 
companions ; now I sat solitary. Authors no longer spoke to me 
through their works. The very skies wept in torrents, as if in pity 
for my misery. ‘The swollen becks rushed on; the river rose higher 
and higher, until it encircled the knoll, and Tarnbeck was as isolated 
as its master. Yet wedding preparations went on merrily downstairs, 
Alicia and Lucy, who were to be bridesmaids, braving the rough 
ferry in coming and going, to confer on knotty points of feminine 
adornment. 

There was a servants’ ball at Fairclough House on Christmas Eve, 
to be followed by a family party the next day. All our domestics, 
except Thomas and Hetty, had gone thither in glorious array for the 
occasion. Frank had borne off Amy to share the general festivities, 
after vainly endeavouring to “ drag the hermit from his cell,” as Amy 
phrased it. 

I had a pleasant fire, closely-drawn curtains, and a well-lighted 
room. No outward accessory to comfort was wanting, yet I sat 
there gloomy in the midst of light and warmth, my eyes fixed on 
the old cabinet, racking my brains how to discover the thief and the 
missing valuables, tormented by suspicions of those around me, and. 

. by the penetration of a stranger into the family arcana. 

I had declined supper, and had sat with my head on my hands 
for hours. The antique Nuremburg clock above the mantelpiece 
roused me to the flight of time by striking twelve in quick vibrations. 
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The last wave of sound yet lingered in the air, when a loud pistol- 
shot, and the whiz of a bullet past my ear, caused me to start 
from my seat and rush to the curtained window whence came the 
sound, 

No one was there concealed. The glass was uncracked! The 
bright Christmas moon lit up a wide waste of waters, and the wintry 
grounds, where no assassin could lurk in concealment. I turned to 
the other windows with like result. 

I examined the cabinet against which the bullet had_ apparently 
struck. There was neither mark nor indentation ! 

Amazed and perplexed beyond measure, I examined the scant 
household. I found Aunt Lydia toasting her toes on the fender- 
stool in the cosy parlour, and trying her eyes over the Leeds Mercury. 
Though that apartment so closely adjoined the library, and had the 
same outlook, she had heard neither shot nor footstep. 

‘You have been dreaming, Charles. My ears are good, and I have 
not heard even a leaf rustle in the ivy, all is so still.” So said my 
aunt. But I denied the dreaming. 

Downstairs in the kitchen I found Hetty concocting egg-flip for 
Thomas, who sat with his old limbs stretched out, his pipe in his 
mouth, the very impersonation of calm enjoyment, by the hot fire, 
where a great yule-log, lit from last year’s brand, was sputtering and 
blazing cheerily. The cat had made a cushion of Jock’s favourite 
terrier, and both were dozing comfortably on the hearth. It was 
evident they had heard nothing. 

‘Shot, measter? I heerd noa shot. And whoa could get anigh 
Tarnbeck ta fire oather gun or pistol, wi’ th’ watters owt, an’ th’ boats 
a’ on this side?” 

“Thomas is right,” assented Aunt Lydia, who had followed at my 
heels. ‘‘ Nothing but a kelpie could approach the Tower through 
this flood without a boat, and kelpies are not supposed to carry fire- 
arms. My dear Charles, you sit alone until you grow morbid and 
fanciful. Who should seek to injure you? Besides, no shot could 
reach you in the middle of a room so elevated.” 

“ But I heard it, Aunt, and felt it stir my hair.” 

~* Now, do be sensible, Charles, and don’t look so absurdly 
obstinate. Suppose,” she added, ‘to satisfy yourself, you and 
Thomas take a survey of the grounds. Hetty and I will go over 
the house.” 

There was no one hiding—there was nowhere to hide—the bushes 
were bare, and the evergreen wall under water for the first time within 
memory. 

A small looking-glass hung by the kitchen dresser, and as I passed 
through, burthened With a-second mystery (for I was unconvinced), 
I saw reflected within it Thomas, behind my back, tapping his fore- 
head significantly with his forefinger, and nodding towards me, as if 
to intimate to Hetty that my wits were wandering. 
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IV. 


WirtHourT giving offence I could not absent myself from Fairclough 
House on that special Christmas Day. But if I was present in body 
I certainly was absent in mind. Not even the gentle voice of Alicia 
could restore my old self. I joined in games and dances, but I felt 
as if I were a marked man. 

The glare of lamps, the music, the laughter of children, the very 
life and motion, distracted me. I crept away into the billiard-room, 
now deserted, and began to knock the balls about as vacantly as I 
had taken up the cue. I cannot tell how long I had been playing 
there alone, when a light step, crossing the tesselated hall, stopped at 
the door, causing my pulse to quicken and my face to flush. A mist 
came before my eyes, and I struck my ball unsteadily, as, after a 
moment’s hesitation, Alicia came forward and slightly touched me on 
the sleeve. 

The subdued intonation of her voice, no less than the touch, 
thrilled through me, as she asked, with real concern in her face : 

“Mr. Beckton, why do you desert your friends? Has anything 
annoyed you ?” 

“No. But like Dr. Johnson, I am nota gregarious animal. I feel 
myself out of place in a crowd,” was my evasive answer. 

**T know you only as a cheerful and intellectual companion,” she 
returned. ‘‘To-night you seem gloomy and abstracted. The free 
comments I have heard respecting your absence have given me pain ; 
therefore I have come to seek you, and carry you back. Unless,” 
she added, after a fluttering pause, ‘“‘I myself have incurred your 
displeasure.” 

“You! Alicia—Miss Proctor! You displease me ! Good Heavens! 
If you—I beg your pardon—I am out of sorts. Pray excuse me. 
I am not fit for company to-night.” 

“Will Mr. Beckton forgive me if I use the freedom of a sincere 
friend?” Her delicate hand again fell lightly on my sleeve, and her 
serene eyes met mine with an eloquent look of entreaty as she con- 
tinued: 

“Your friends fear you are not fit for your own company; that 
some secret is preying upon you which you are afraid to divulge. 
And, oh, Mr. Beckton, all the whisperers are mot friends ; there are 
slanderous suppositions abroad.” 

I felt that the bolt had fallen before its time, yet I could not speak 
a word. She went on earnestly: ‘‘I myself know you to be the soul 
of honour and chivalry. If there bea weight on your mind, it is from 
some outer cause. That you had had a shock I heard from Dr. 
Halgarth. If you have a painful secret, can you—will you—entrust 
me with it? It is true I am but a woman, and my counsel may be 
of little worth, but I have sympathy, and even that may help to chase 
some clouds from your sky.” 
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Overpowered, I had fallen into my solitary attitude, and buried my 
face in my hands, leaning with my elbows on the billiard-table. If 
ever angel spoke to mortal, Alicia was one that night to me. I 
loosened the fetters on my tongue, and threw the burthen off my 
soul in confidence to her. Though not at liberty to lay bare the 
arcana of the cabinet, I told her how mysteriously Amy’s dower had 
disappeared from the thrice-guarded depository—of my inability to 
trace the thief, or to replace either documents, book, or jewels in 
their integrity, even if I made monetary restitution, which I was 
preparing to do through the medium of a mortgage on a portion 
of the Tarnbeck estate. 

Alicia followed my narration with marked and sympathetic attention, 
only interrupting with an exclamation of surprise, or a question here 
and there. But when, in answer to her natural query, “‘ Why did you 
not at once make the theft known?” I told of my hesitation lest I 
myself should be branded with their abstraction, and Frank Fairclough 
should reject the hand of my darling sister, she drew herself up in 
noble defence of our friend. 

‘“‘ What grounds have you for suspecting Mr. Frank of such base- 

ness? He could not possibly doubt your integrity, notwithstanding 
the mystery of the case, and he is too upright and honourable to 
break off his engagement to your sister, even had there been a leaven 
of Mammon in his choice, which there is not. Some one must have 
poisoned your mind against him.” 
- In fealty to my boyhood’s friend I said nothing of Oscar’s insinua- 
tions, but, deferring to Alicia’s unbiased judgment, resolved to throw 
myself upon Frank’s generosity on the morrow. Engrossed in the 
subject, neither of us had heard how often Time had flapped his 
wings, nor yet the closing of the door, which some one, conceiving 
ours a tender interview, must have shut quietly. 

The inference was natural but mistaken. No word of love had 
been spoken; yet when Amy tripped in with the sportive exclamation, 
‘*What are you two arch conspirators plotting, whilst a disconsolate 
sire is wailing his missing daughter?” both started and blushed with 
self-conciousness ; and we left the billiard-room to take our places in 
‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” sensible of a new link between us, with 
hearts that beat in unison, and hands that thrilled to each other’s 
touch. 

Mr. Proctor went back to Leeds by the first morning train, and 
Frank drove Alicia over to Tarnbeck in the afternoon to remain with 
Amy until the marriage. 

After dinner I bore Frank off to the library, and, though not with- 
out considerable nervous hesitation, laid the whole facts before him. 
He listened most attentively, and questioned minutely, but I could 
see that from first to last no doubt of my integrity crossed his mind, 
and he was cooler than I had expected. 

“It was a stupid trick of your governor to consign so much 
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valuable property to the keeping of a private cabinet, however well 
guarded by secret springs. Woodwork is proof neither against fire 
nor crowbars, and might well tempt burglars.” After a pause for 
cogitation he resumed: ‘You say you are bound by oath not to 
disclose the secrets of the escritoire. Should you feel equally bound 
to prohibit my unassisted examination. Some one must have pene- 
trated it, and why not I?” 

I gave my assent willingly, and thereupon Frank began to pull and 
push the carvings wherever a prominence caught his eye. He made 
one or two unimportant discoveries, but the insignificant little button 
escaped detection. Still he persevered. Suddenly a bright thought 
struck him, and he sat down in the chair opposite to me. 

‘“* Beckton, were you ever a somnambulist ? ” 

I saw the drift of his conjecture, and answered readily, ‘‘ Not to 
my knowledge.” 

** Nor any of your family ?” 

** Nor any of the family.” 

“‘ Well, this is altogether unaccountable. Depend upon it, some 
one else has had access to this room, with ample leisure to try the 
cabinet, as I.mean to do before I give it up.” He rose as he spoke, 
and turned again to his task, over which he had spent two hours, 
just as the clock was on the stroke of midnight. 

As it struck, a cry burst from my lips. Oscar Bergheim stood by 
his side at the cabinet, with a pale face, and a red spot on his broad 
shirt-front. At my cry Frank turned round. 

‘What ails you, Beckton? You look as scared as if you saw a 
spectre |” 

‘“‘ Oscar,” I cried, rising with outstretched hand. ‘ Oscar, my dear 
friend !” 

There was no response. The figure passed to the unused door 
and was gone, the door remaining closed. Isaw Frank watching me 
in amazement. No doubt I looked bewildered. 

“‘ Frank, did you not see Oscar Bergheim standing there ?” 

His eyes followed my pointing finger. 

‘Oscar Bergheim? Nonsense! He is in Australia by this time. 
I saw nothing and no one.” 

I shook my head. ‘“ But / did!” 

“ My good fellow, the fact is you have brooded over this unfor- 
tunate theft until your brain is teeming with morbid fancies. You 
had better go to bed and get a good night’s rest. And make your 
mind easy. I want Amy herself—neither her jewels nor her money. 
Her real property will not run away, and there is little fear of a 
claimant coming forward. whilst bricks and mortar hold together. And 
now I must be off; there will be black looks when I get home, far 
keeping the servants up so late—or, rather, early.” 

Frank came again in the evening, after the mill was closed and 
dinner over; and, dismissing the groom, announced his intention to 
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remain the night, as he said, for the pleasure of a long chat, but as 
I suspected, in reality to watch me. 

Under the pretext of a headache, which music increased, I stole 
away to my retreat soon after his arrival. After a long gossip with 
the ladies he came to the library as if to say “ good night.” But he 
lingered ; again sounded the dumb cabinet—the Palmer never opened 
his scrip. But precisely at twelve Oscar Bergheim stood there again, 
with the red spot on his breast, to disappear as before, unseen by my 
companion. 

This time my terror was palpable. Perspiration gathered on my 
brow, and a tremor shook every limb. I feared some accident had 
befallen the friend of my youth. Frank laid his cool fingers on my 
pulse in evident perturbation, sought Aunt Lydia for a sedative to 
still my nerves, and would not leave me until he saw me in bed and 
asleep. 

I found him with Alicia and Aunt Lydia in full conclave the next 
morning. The conversation broke off abruptly on my entrance, and 
after ordinary salutations we sat down to breakfast. 

It was not until afterwards that I ascertained that Frank and Aunt 
Lydia had exchanged mutual confidences respecting my declarations 
—the alleged shot on Christmas Eve, Oscar Bergheim’s appearance 
on the 26th and 27th, and, finally, the missing treasure. The two 
came to the conclusion that study had turned my brain, and that even 
the loss of the dower was a delusion. Only Alicia maintained a 
belief in my sanity. 

That night Alicia claimed my assistance in a troublesome transla- 
tion. How every fibre quivered as she sat by my side at the table, 
and occasionally our fingers met as we turned over the leaves! Amy 
came dancing in and out, until an arrival below found her more 
agreeable occupation, and we were left in quiet—quiet so profound 
that I heard our hearts keep time with the ticking clock. Still we 
plodded through the book; but I have no remembrance what we 
translated. All at once—I know not and care not how—in turning 
a leaf my hand closed upon hers. I flung my arm round her, and 
strained her to me with a passionate clasp, only to release her 
instantly, and sob, rather than say, ‘“‘ Heaven forgive me, Alicia; I 
could not help it. I love you more than my life.” 

“And I love you, Charles,” was the quiet, unexpected answer, 
which, at the same moment, stilled my nerves and set my heart aflame. 
All my prudent calculations, all dread of the paternal Proctor, vanished 
as I held her in my arms unrebuked, and laid my kisses on her brow 
and lips. 

In the unlooked-for excitement Alicia lost sight of the purpose 
with which she had come to the library (I need scarcely say the 
translation was a fiction). The striking clock broke in upon our 
dream of bliss. Simultaneously we turned expectant. 

The cabinet doors flew open, and there stood the semi-transparent 
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figure of Oscar Bergheim in his summer suit of grey tweed, with his 
finger on the button of the Palmer’s Scrip. Then he glided to the 
door, looking back, as if inviting us to follow. For a moment he 
lingered, a yearning look in his eyes. 

*‘Let us follow,” whispered Alicia, clinging to me. It was evident the 
apparition was visible to her also. She had more nerve than I. Lifting 
a small reading-lamp, she advanced, still holding fast my arm. I had to 
open the door through which the figure had passed. It was standing 
in the archway of the west wing as if awaiting us. It moved onwards 
towards Oscar Bergheim’s chamber, the door of which stood open. We 
followed in silence, the palpitation of our hearts being audible in the 
stillness. Our lamp barely dispelled the gloom around us, yet Oscar’s 
form stood clearly outlined as it stopped at the wide fireplace (closed 
and fitted with a modern stove) and laid one hand on the central 
medallion richly carved in wood above it, the other over the red spot 
on his breast. 

Ere we could advance another step Oscar’s semblance was gone, 
and with it a sense of light and companionship, however dread. 

As if by mutual agreement, yet without a word, we hurried together 
from the west wing along the dim corridor and staircase to the lighted 
drawing-room below. 

Aunt Lydia was nodding on one side the fire ; Frank, lounging on 
an amber satin settee, with Amy on a low stool by his side, was toying 
with her silken ringlets. 

The light of another world must have lingered on our faces, the 
pair started up so appalled. Aunt Lydia was aroused. Alicia was 
the first to tell what we had both seen. Frank looked incredulous, 
but there was no more thought of my insanity. Alicia, at least, was 
not a dreamer. 

Poor Amy’s teeth chattered with fright. Frank threw his pro- 
tecting arm around her, and, remembering she had been kindly 
kept in ignorance, told her, with all the brevity of a business man, 
of the mysterious events which had made my life miserable. Long 
before he had concluded she left Frank’s arm, to put both hers 
round my neck, and lay her bright head on my breast, reiterating 
the words, ‘‘ Charlie, Charlie! as if I cared so much for money or 
trinkets !” 

Alicia suggested that there must be some connection between the 
apparition and the missing valuables, and proposed that an instant 
search should be made in Oscar’s chamber. All agreed to the general 
proposition, but Amy and Aunt Lydia demurred to its immediate 
attempt. ‘ Why not leave it until daylight?” they both cried in a 
breath. : 

*‘T think the sooner your brother’s mind is relieved the better,” 
put in the thoughtful Alicia, and I thanked her with a pressure of 
the hand which no one saw. 

“‘T think so too,” assented Frank, with decision, but Amy, who had 
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gone back to her lover, looked up beseechingly in his face, and he 
wavered. We had been standing grouped around the fire. Aunt 
Lydia resumed her seat, and one by one the rest sat down also. 
There was no thought of going to bed. Amy would not hear of 
Frank leaving us. 

The fire was replenished, the lamps retrimmed. Jock, who was 
sitting up to ferry Mr. Frank and his horse over, was sent to his 
repose. Ina body we made a raid upon the larder for refreshment, 
even Alicia not caring to visit the dark and unknown regions alone. 
Frank and I brought wine from the dining-room, and we prepared to 
wait for the slow daylight, in a sort of shuddering, anxious expectancy, 
somewhat allayed on my part by the new happiness I had found 
in Alicia’s love. We sat next to each other, and I think my arm 
stole along the back of her chair. Once I caught a surprised glance 
from Frank’s eye, followed by a merry twinkle, and a demure ex- 
pansion of his closed lips, as if well satisfied. 

Conversation was carried on in whispers, and when general was 
of a weird and ghostly character. 

With morning came courage, which baths and breakfast strengthened. 
What the domestics thought of our sitting up I did not inquire. 

About ten o’clock we went together to Oscar Bergheim’s room. 
The light streamed in through the Gothic windows, and fell on the 
bed where he had tossed so wildly in his delirium. Frank was for 
raising the stones of the hearth. Alicia would try the medallion 
where the shadowy hand had rested. For some time it baffled our 
efforts, but at length the whole panel slid downwards, and there, in a 
deep recess, lay Amy’s dower—casket, bank-book, parchments, etc. 

Who shall tell the deep thankfulness of my heart at that moment ? 
What had I not recovered besides! An avalanche seemed to slip from 
my life and leave me sound and free. I could now look up to Alicia 
unimpoverished, unsuspected. I was too happy to do more than 
wonder what had befallen Oscar, and why he had been permitted to 
return for my behoof. 


Amy’s wedding was an event in Clevedale annals. The vicar 
officiated and Mr. Smiles assisted. The bridal dress, of white silk and 
lace, looped here and there with orange-blossoms and jessamine, was 
the gift of Lady Clevedale, who herself shone graciously upon the 
occasion, and the wondrous loveliness of the bride was the theme of 
all the strangers present. 

But the revelation made after the breakfast, when I resigned my 
trust and surrendered Amy’s dower, furnished a topic of after con- 
versation for miles around. 

When I had given Amy a parting kiss, and wrung the hand of 
Frank, as he stepped beaming into the carriage which bore them to 
the station, I invited the awful Mr. Proctor into the library. When 
we left I was accepted as his son-in-law. 
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The bridal tour was over ; the young couple were fairly installed in 
one of Amy’s own houses, four miles up the dale, which old Mr. 
Fairclough had furnished for them handsomely; Hetty and Aunt 
Lydia were turning the Tarnbeck Penates upside down in anticipation 
of another wedding, when the mail from Australia brought the follow- 
ing letter with its enclosure. 

‘*Melbourne, December 26, 186—. 

**S1r,—It is with pain I convey to you the melancholy tidings of 
our passenger Mr. Bergheim’s death, the more so that he died by his 
own hand. His manner throughout the whole voyage had been 
peculiar—at times hilarious, at others moody. Yesterday (Christmas 
Day) we sighted Melbourne at mid-day. The sun was glaring hot, 
and its rays pouring down melted the pitch on the steamer’s sides. 
Mr. Bergheim paced the deck with his head uncovered. I warned 
him of the risk of sunstroke; a passenger remonstrated with him, 
but he only laughed. In about an hour he went down to his 
cabin. An hour and a half later (precisely 2.30 p.m.) the sharp 
report of a pistol-shot rang through the vessel. Your friend Mr. 
Bergheim had shot himself through the heart. The enclosed lay on 
the desk before him. As we were almost in port, the remains were 
carried ashore for interment. His papers supplied your address. 

**T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
‘JAMES STEVENS, Commander of S.S. ‘ Naiad.’” 


If I read this with emotion, supernaturally prepared as I had been, 
how much more was I moved by the terrible enclosure ! 


** Steamship ‘ Naiad.’ 
“My Dear CHARLEs,—I dare not call you friend; you will 
. reject the title when you know all. Yet I must unburthen my 
conscience before I go mad outright. Charles, you know how much 
I loved your sister, even from her infancy. Not until my father’s 
death was I free to marry. Then I sought Tarnbeck. Amy was 
in London. Without a word to you, I followed. I found ready 
entrance into Lady Clevedale’s circle. Amy had grown into a 
lovely woman—lovelier than my dreams; but she did not recognise 
me. I followed her everywhere, but my attentions annoyed her. 
I avowed my love, and she rejected me—gently, but firmly. Still 
I did not despair, until Fairclough came between us. I saw her 
smile on him, and it maddened me. Wheresoever she went, there 
was he as her shield—dquiet, unobtrusive—but there. And, look- 
ing back, I know that he, loving her well, was justified. I had 
disgraced my father’s name, and Fairclough knew it. I was going 
headlong to the deuce, and he knew that too. I was not worthy to 
marry your pure sister, and he knew that, and told me so to my face. 
Baffled, but not despairing, I presented myself at ‘Tarnbeck when 
Fairclough’s business should have kept him away. Fool that I was, 
I thought that I had your sanction, and so set up a claim to her. 
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He came between us again at that accursed picnic; and, in my un- 
speakable agony, I struck him. You know what followed. To me 
there was a blank, and then the torment of the lost Amy’s gentleness 
led me to tempt my fate again. Good heavens! it was only to hear 
her avowal of love for Fairclough! Then the demon of jealousy 
fired my soul with revenge. Charles, do not wholly hate and despise 
me. During the last vacation I spent at Tarnbeck I sat alone in 
one of the library windows. The heavy curtains hid me. Your father 
entered. He unlocked the cabinet ; I watched him touch a spring 
and pull a shelf, and saw the result. ‘The shelf and figure went back to 
their places. When he left the room, the cabinet door stood open. I 
stole from my lurking-place and tried the spring, and I had mastered 
the Beckton secret. You will have missed all that your father left 
there for Amy. I took them—I, your trusted friend. Not for their 
value—they were useless to me—but for revenge. I was mad. I 
thought that Fairclough would abandon a portionless girl, and leave 
me a future chance. He may have done so—I know not. I had not 
taken them an hour, but I was stung with remorse, and remorse 
fought with revenge. I was a thief. I parleyed with my con- 
science, and, quitting the Tower, left the things behind me, where no 
Fairclough can ever find them. My torment was not over. If I 
hugged myself with revenge at first, I have suffered tortures since. 
Not till we were fairly at sea did the consequences of my act to you, 
my more than brother, dawn upon me. Oh, that I could undo the 
past. It cannot be. I have blighted all I loved. I can only atone 
with my own blood. There is a world between us as I write—there 
will be another world between us when you read. Farewell—for- 
give me if you can. 

“You will find the accursed things hidden behind 
cannot—Fairclough would a 

Jealousy and revenge had clearly overpowered remorse. A red 
splash was the only signature to the incomplete letter. But the fatal 
shot had carried its message instantaneously to me, though a world 
lay between us ; and who knows’ but repentance came even as the 
spirit fled, and hence the apparition we had seen. 

We kept all knowledge of Bergheim’s fate from Amy. She would 
never have worn her jewels without pain had she known what they 
had cost. But I showed the letters to Alicia and Frank. It was not 
until then that he told me he had traced the false reports, which had 
shaken their firm, to my friend Oscar. He had been only silent 
lest he should grieve me. And I did grieve. But when my dear 
Alicia came to rule at Tarnbeck, we closed Oscar’s room with all its 
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‘memories, though we never saw his remorseful spirit again after 


Amy’s dower was recovered. 
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THROUGH HOLLAND. 


HE neighbourhood of the Dead Cities—Monnickendam and 
Marken—had so far raised A.’s curiosity and interest, that 

when I spoke aloud my intention of visiting another of the Dead 
Cities—Hoorn—he put up palette and pencils on the spot, and de- 





Hoorp TOOREN (FRONT VIEW). 


clared that he would not miss the excursion for anything in the 
world. 

We started early one morning by canal, in the steamer for Pur- 
merende, and accomplished the journey after the usual experiences 
of such travelling in Holland. The surrounding dykes and green 
pastures, cattle and stunted trees, windmills and red-roofed houses, 
flatness of landscape, and canals frequently elevated above the earth’s 
level: features that all combine to give this country at once a certain 
richness of colouring, a monotonous sameness ; and yet, from con- 
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stant repetition, a distinct and peculiar characteristic of its own, 
separating and detaching it from one’s experiences and impressions of 
other countries. 

-.:‘A goodly number of passengers were on board the boat when it 
started from Amsterdam; some evidently on pleasurable thoughts 
intent, but the larger number as unmistakably there for business 
purposes. The steamer called at several small places on its way; a 
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few people went ashore, and others embarked ; laughter and words 
passed between the captain and his friends on land; and away the 
boat steamed again. An hour and a half of such quiet kind of 
progress, and Purmerende was our reward. Here we landed: the 
boat had to be exchanged for a diligence. But the diligence was not 
ready to start, and we all entered a café to await its arrival. 

The room was large and tolerably full of people, and I began to 
wonder as to the dimensions of the diligence and the number of 
horses it would need if we were all bent on the same road. Some 
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called for bread and cheese, which was brought to them in the 
orthodox slices of wafer-like substance, suggestive of no flavour but 
that of the steel which cut them. This was in some instances. 
accompanied by curagoa, and in others by the small beer of the inn, 
that an Englishman would drink only when beer is a sine qué non 
of his existence—as potatoes to an Irishman, or caviare to a Russian. 
And yet in some places the Dutch beer is excellent. 

As the bread and cheese disappeared, so, to one’s relief, did many 
of the passengers. By ones and twos they paid their reckoning and 
departed ; until at last we counted in all less than a dozen. Then 
up clattered a lumbering machine, with a hood like a Quaker’s bonnet, 
though, alas, wanting the pretty face beneath it, the demure grace 
and dignity of a “ Friend” of the softer sex. The interior consisted 
of a back seat, a middle seat, and a front seat; and ten people 
managed to stow themselves away on the three benches. A. and I 
fortunately found ourselves on the back seat, facing the horses ; the 
most comfortable places in the vehicle; but at best a stiff, cramped 
position for a three hours’ drive. 

Away we started. Not precisely at the speed of a good old- 
fashioned English coach-and-four galloping along a hard, level road, 
yet fast enough very soon to leave Purmerende behind us, and all 
signs of such life and activity as that funny little place displayed. 
Our fellow-passengers made themselves as agreeable as circumstances 
permitted: but what can atone for the agonies of a position in which 
you can scarcely stir hand or foot, and feel as if gradual ossification 
of the whole body were taking place? The sweetest music in the 
world would fail to thrill the nerves of a victim upon the rack. All 
we could do was to make the best of it: and this, by at least one of 
us, was done valiantly. 

The surrounding country was flat and marshy, and yet had been 
made the most of in an agricultural point of view. Here and there 
we passed large storks bending gracefully over the banks of a dyke, 
or winging their slow, majestic flight through the air. But they 
were few and far between. Most of the wise birds had migrated to 
a more genial temperature. One swallow does not make a summer, 
but one stork in Holland is a very sure sign of approaching winter. 

Our road was long, straight, and monotonous, occasionally bordered 
by the trees indigenous to the country. We passed now and again a 
farmhouse, to which a large tract of land seemed attached. These 
houses were painted various colours, blue predominating. So, like- 
wise, many of the trees near the houses were adorned half way up 
the trunk with the same celestial hue; and, unless I was much 
mistaken, not a few of the cows we passed had their horns similarly 
decorated. It became a serious problem whether the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood were not themselves afflicted with that popular 
malady known as the blues, and felt it incumbent to bestow a like 
tinge upon their surroundings. Much might be forgiven to a people 
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who, to live here at all, ought to possess almost the faculty of am- 
phibiousness. It is impossible to conceive an existence more dreary 
and mournful than that spent in one of these farmhouses, through 
the sad autumn evenings, the long winter nights, and the early days 
of spring. There is no more melancholy hour of the day or year 
than the chilly twilight of an autumn evening, when something akin 
to death seems to creep with subtle mystery over the face of nature ;: 
and the sorrow and sadness that lies in most human hearts, either 
active or latent, seems to find its response in earth and sky. Here 
surely, if anywhere, the people might be pardoned for indulging some- 
what unduly in “‘ the luxury of grief.” If they soindulged. But nature 
ever carries compensation in her dealings, and preserves the “‘ balance 
of power ” by bestowing largely of one faculty to counteract the evils of 
another withheld. Thus the Dutch seemed to me peculiarly free from 
all tendencies to melancholy and its accompanying evils. The land of 
vapours finds no counterpart in the minds and moods of its people. 
A large proportion of them possess a certain phlegmatic disposition 
which carries them serenely through their uneventful existence. The 
milking of cows, the reaping of corn, the pressing of cheeses and 
churning of butter, become to such temperaments an all-sufficient 
employment to redeem each day from monotony. The more intelli- 
gent and better classes were as lively and quick-moving as are to be 
found in any country. 

An hour and a half’s drive, and the diligence stopped at what 
might be called a half-way house, at the foot of a bridge and in the 
midst of a small village of which the name has now escaped me. 
Here everyone alighted, thankful for ten minutes’ grace in which’to 
recover the use of their limbs, if recovery were possible. It was 
evidently so to most of the passengers, and with the first return to 
liberty they rushed to the bar and clamoured for beer and curagcoa ; 
not a mixture of the two be it understood, but each man to his own 
peculiar beverage. A. was no virtuous exception to the rule. He 
had not yet learned that in travelling the less these strong drinks are 
indulged in the better. The brain retains more clearness ; the body 
is less susceptible to fatigue: the risk of being poisoned by unwhole- 
some wines is avoided. It is edifying to feel yourself independent of 
strong drinks and all such outward and visible aid to the mental and 
physical temperature. On the other hand, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a more depressing influence than to live for ever amidst a people 
who indulge in nothing stronger than the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates. 

This, at any rate, had not to be complained of in the present 
instance. The passengers re-entered the diligence with more liveliness 
than they had hitherto displayed. Even A., who had looked on the 
gloomy side of things as he occupied his corner, now seemed to 
think the hardships of the conveyance somewhat less unendurable 
than the treadmill. Thus with chattering and laughter amongst these 
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somewhat rough but well-disposed companions, time passed, and 
distance was conquered,’and Hoorn came in at the end. 

At a first glance this former capital of North Holland, this now 
dead city, looked ancient beyond any we had yet seen. Of the Dead 
Cities it is one of the most curious. Everything about it indicates a 
long-passed age and history. The houses are all old and quaint in 
form, some of them most remarkable. One of the first to strike us 
was a house bearing the image of Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley, 
with an inscription concerning their passage through the town. Many 
of the houses are de- 
corated with sculpture of 
all sorts and descriptions 
of subjects, some of them 
excessively wellexecuted. 

Our first object was to 
secure resting room at 
the hotel—the Doelen 
* —the only decent one 
this dead city can boast 
of. The landlord proved 
civil and _ obliging, 
anxious to do all in 
- his power, but speaking 
little beyond his own 
native Dutch. The hotel 
; had recently been done 
up and enlarged, and a 
strong smell of fresh 
paint made itself more 
conspicuous than was 
P altogether agreeable. 
The place, on the other 
hand, was wonderfully 
clean. Table d’héte was 
still going on, and as 
we had not broken our fast since early morning, we profited by the 
occasion. The dinner was primitive and required all one’s moral 
resources to bear cheerfully. It is, however, worse than folly not 
to make the best of things in travelling; not to put up with 
roughness and discomfort, as evils that must now and then be en- 
countered—in a dead city: clouds in the social sky to bring out 
more forcibly by contrast the beauty of the blue and the sunlight. Is 
there not somewhere a proverb which says “‘ a hungry stomach cannot 
listen to reason :” was ever proverb more astray? Without enume- 
rating the various dishes, suffice it to state that the ruling feature of 
each was a tendency to be extremely undercooked. The good people 
of Hoorn must be cannibals in this respect. So, after the soup, came 
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a filet de boeuf which had scarcely seen the fire, and which had to be 
sent away to be decently grilled: followed by a chicken which it 
almost seemed they had omitted to expose to the fire at all. 

But these discomforts were treated with philosophy, and, dinner at 
an end, we sallied forth to reconnoitre the town. Like other dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee, Hoorn is deserted in aspect. You pass 
through street after street and scarcely meet a creature, quadruped or 
biped. The houses, amidst this Pompeian silence, seem untenanted 
though not uncared for. They are clean, in good preservation, warm 
and cheerful in tone. 
Yellow seemed the pro- 
minent colour, with the 
inevitable red roofs. The 
houses in many instances 
were gabled, and frequent 
ly presented an outline of 
steps towards the summit. 
Some of the ancient gate- 
ways have disappeared, 
but quite enough may still 
be found to satisfy a lover 
of antiquity. The shops 
were small and unpre 
tending; though, no ‘ 
doubt, sufficient to supply 
the wants of the inhabit- 
ants. In one or two that 
we entered purchases 
were impossible because 
the good man behind the 
counter was only “keep 
ing shop” whilst the 
owner had gone out. 
Old curiosity shops were 
at a discount— a rare 
thing in Holland. All we picked up in this respect were one 
or two watches, centuries old, at an antediluvian watchmaker’s, 
which we carried off as prizes. One of these was a watch in a double 
case, with a very curious dial. The upper half of the dial marks 
the hours, the day beginning at six and ending at six. A black 
hand does duty for the day, a white hand for night. A long hand 
goes round the clock for the minutes. In the centre of the dial, 
at six in the morning the sun begins to rise, goes round, and sets 
at six in the evening, when the moon and the stars make their 
appearance. At the bottom of the dial the date of the month shows 
itself. 

Visitors rarely trouble Hoorn, and we were consequently marked 
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men. As evening drew on we wandered down to the banks of the 
Zuyder Zee. Nothing could be more desolate than this aspect. 
Here we were quite away from the town. A few poverty-stricken 
cottages dragged out a melancholy existence in the background. The 
banks were rugged and low. A long stretch of flat ground, bare and 
desolate, bordering the sea, could be traced by the eye. The water 
was calm and listless; melancholy ; as if it knew that it washed the 
shores of a dead past. To our left hand the state prison reared its 
head; one of the best kept, best organised prisons in Europe. The 
sentinels, with muskets shouldered, were keeping guard and patrolling 
backwards and forwards, though there was small chance of escape 
from those walls for the poor wretches they enclosed. To our right 
hand, standing out on a little promontory, an inevitable windmill 
sketched its black outline against the darkening sky. A few huts 
surrounded it, and the thin masts of a cluster of fishing-boats crested 
their heads like the trees of a youthful forest. 

Not a soul was anywhere visible. For about an hour we stood on 

the same spot, looking in turn to the four points of the compass. Not 
a sound reached our ears; not a human being came within view, save 
those distant, melancholy sentinels, who seemed to walk with noiseless 
tread within their boundaries, It was a most depressing influence. 
Even the sky seemed to take the infection, for clouds rose up in black 
masses and rain began to fall, The water plashed drearily; the 
wind whistled in the trees behind us; here and there far out on the 
water we could trace the outline of a small vessel; and yet further 
off a long line of black smoke, the trail of a steamer probably bound 
for Amsterdam. 
. So we turned backwards from all this desolation into the town. 
More quaint and weird-looking than ever were the outlines of the 
houses in the dark night; more suggestive of antiquity. We were 
not sorry to reach the inn, and rouse our flagging spirits by that 
homely but time-honoured institution, a dish of tea. 

Here, as in many parts of Holland, tea, not coffee, is the staple 
beverage. But when the tea-things were put on the table they some- 
what astonished us, and carried us back to the days of Dr. Johnson. 
Small white cups without handles, scarce larger than eggshells, did 
duty for the more substantial vessels we are accustomed to in England. 
The tea-pot corresponded in size. The whole equipage would have 
served to furnish a large doll’s house. A hissing urn was placed 
upon the table, and happily the water boiled. That boiling water 
brought ome before our mental vision almost as keenly as the 
reception of a letter in some well-loved handwriting brings it. 
Small rolls of bread and tiny pats of exquisite butter accompanied 
this satire upon an English tea-table. But luckily we could return 
again and again to the charge, and when the cups had been refilled 
some score of times we began to think a halt advisable, unless we had 
a fancy for a sleepless night. How much the fact of having emptied 
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the urn, and downright shame at asking for more water, influenced 
our reason, I will not declare. 

The landlord had given us two small rooms at the end of a long 
passage ; doubtless the best his house afforded, and as clean as fresh 
paint and scrubbing and new furniture could make them. It was 
rather a weird old building, suggestive of ghosts and apparitions ; 
and I felt a thrill, and almost a cold hand laid upon my heart, as our 
footsteps echoed through the long corridors. The flickering candles 
made shadows upon the walls, which might have been cast by an 
unseen spiritual host about to become visible to mortal eye. As I 
entered my room at the very extremity of the building, far removed 
from the inmates of the hotel, I wondered what ghostly dreams would 
disturb my rest. I heard A., after wishing me good night in tones 
more tremulous than his double bass was wont to patronise, trebly 
lock his door and mutter to himself something that sounded like a 
spell wherewith to exorcise evil spirits. But locks and bolts, the most 
substantial walls, and all human precautions, are unavailing safeguards 
against ghosts. 

I had a lurking hope that a ghost woudd visit me that night, and I 
took good care to leave my door unfastened in order that no obstruc- 
tion might be offered to a possible entrance. Ghosts are sensitive 
and easily offended. I have never seen a ghost; never even heard 
one ; I much wish to do so. Should these words fall beneath the 
eye of any reader who can inform me how or where this wish may be 
accomplished, I shall be for ever grateful; and will take any trouble 
or any journey to satisfy this saidambition. I have heard a great many 
authentic ghost stories; and lately of one that would make each 
particular hair stand on end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine; I 
could point to friends who have seen the most alarming and astonish- 
ing. and altogether supernatural sights ; but nothing of the kind, I 
reluctantly confess, has ever honoured me with a visit. My nearest 
approach to a ghost has been, when burning the midnight oil, and the 
brain has grown somewhat aweary, a large phantom cat, invariably ~ 
black (suggestive hue !), has sprung across the room and warned 
me that much study is a weariness to the flesh, and that it is folly to 
spend the small hours of the night, that were given for rest, in 
dissipating the intellect. 

That night, in the old inn at Hoorn; a dead city with a dead 
past ; the very place one would imagine to throng with the ghosts of 
Dutchmen centuries dead ; I grieve to say nothing at all supernatural 
fell to my lot. My slumbers were long and unbroken, until an hour 
when all ghosts and ghostly sensations have disappeared. I awoke 
with the sun streaming in at the window, and bidding me rise for a 
sluggard. All very well, Mr. Sun, but your life and ours are very 
different. Yours is a calm and even course, never deviating a hair’s 
breadth, never hurrying an instant ; no wear and tear to your nervous 
system ; no phantom cats or ghostly apparitions to warn you that all 
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is not as it should be; we mortals have all this to encounter, and 
small wonder if at times we are less punctual than you in our rising. 

I drew aside the curtains and looked out at the window. The 
canal was running beneath, washing the base of the hotel ; a bridge 
spanned the road. The town was only just beginning to awake. 
The houses, old and quaint, seemed themselves to have been sleeping 
for a century, a link between past and present. There was very little 
of the modern anywhere visible : of what use to build new houses in 
adead city? It is people, not habitations, that are wanted-over there. 
Can you realise such a 
state of things, oh ye who 
live in the crowded, pent- 
up courts and by-lanes of 
London, a whole family 
in each corner of the room 
and a lodger taken in in 
the middle? No, you cry; 
and very truly. Imagina- 
tion has its bounds. 

As I looked out on the 
quaint old scene a woman 
came up on the back of 
j,a mule evidently laden 
| with things for the market. 
+ So no doubt it was to be 
} market day. But, as a 
) rule, the market people 
come in in carts; the 
— quaintest, most nonde- 
script, most picturesque 
vehicles that ever were 
seen; all colours, and 

TOWN-HALL, HOORN. shapes, and sizes; things 
we dream not of in England. Then shutters were swung back, and 
blinds undrawn, and a lady in a very light and airy costume ap- 
peared at a window, and stared at me in the calmest, most collected, 
but most amazed manner. Next, in suppressed excitement, she 
turned to some one in the room, and a second lady, in equally 
fragile attire, made her appearance, and stared across in the same 
cool but astonished fashion. A stranger in the place: a Canaanite 
in the land: what could it mean? A short but interesting con- 
sultation, full of energy and gestures, ensued; and in due time 
and completed toilette one of the ladies issued forth and entered 
the inn, evidently bent on sounding the landlord and gleaning 
all possible information concerning the mystery. Perhaps they, 
too, had thoughts on apparitions intent. But this trifling episode 
revealed one little domestic item I had of course not had any 
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opportunity of otherwise learning—everyone is not so favoured as 
Mr. Pickwick when he visits an inn—and that was, that the Dutch 
ladies, in Hoorn at least, wear nightcaps. 

Sounds in a far distant part of the house gradually made them- 
selves heard, and by-and-by we found our way down into the break- 
fast-room. The table was decorated with six or eight little equipages, 
such as had surprised us the night before by their lilliputian dimen- 
sions. Every tray was for tea, and everyone took tea. Coffee seemed 
to be unknown. We were not even asked which we would prefer. 
It seemed to be taken for 
granted that we had no 
choice in the matter. In 
truth we had not. The 
tea is always good in 
Holland ; the coffee often 
indifferently bad. It is | 
possible to drink weak . 
tea, but it is not possible 
to drink bad coffee. 

There was a boat start- 
ing that day at twelve | 
o’clock, and we made up 
our minds to take it, and 
enjoy a passage across the 
Zuyder Zee, rather than & 
endure a second time the ¥ 
discomforts of the dili- § 
gence. A. felt his powers } 
of endurance on such j 
occasions limited. He 
wanted that Spartan-like 
nature which takes all 3% 
things as they come, and =~ 
makes one thankful for 
all mercies, small and great, when travelling abroad. So that a man 
returns safe and sound, all perils braved, all dangers, seen and un- 
seen, averted, he has no right—nay, it is ingratitude to Him who has 
us in His keeping—to be ruffled by small tempests or slight incon- 
veniences. They, indeed—as we have already said, but it cannot be 
said too often—form one of the pleasures of travelling, by striking 
the balance of light and shade. 

Our frugal breakfast over, we wandered out into the town, in- 
spected all its wonderful old houses, a few of which are given in 
illustration, and gradually found our way down to the port. This 
seemed to be the most bustling part of Hoorn—for there is still a 
certain amount of life and trade going on in the old place. It deals 
largely in the curing of herrings, an art first discovered in Holland. 
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Shipbuilding to some extent is also carried on. It was here that 
Schouten was born, who in 1616 doubled the point of South 
America, and called it Cape Horn. The discoverer of Tasmania 
and New Zealand was also born here. It trades largely in cheeses. 
So many were stacked up ready for home use and exportation that 
it was difficult to believe so large a stock could be collected. Floor 
after floor in various warehouses was piled up with these round red 
cannon balls ; whilst the odours issuing from the windowless apertures 
were enough to subdue for ever the most firmly-rooted love for the 
article. On the ground-floor of some of the buildings we watched 
with interest the process of cleansing and adorning. A ‘cheese, black 
and dirty, would be placed on a pivot, and, rapidly turned, would be 
subjected to the paring process of a scraping knife. Gradually 
blackness and dirt gave way to the clean red rind beneath; the 
cheese would be pitched amongst its brethren, and another would 
take up the process. 

As we watched with interest, so we were in turn watched—a quid 
pro quo to which we could not take objection. Not a soul, man, 
woman, or child, landsman or seaman, but stopped to inspect us most 
thoroughly; and if two were together, their remarks and criticisms 
were made freely and openly. We took them whence they came, in 
as friendly a spirit as they seemed to be advanced. But with all 
their curiosity there was nothing rude or irritating in their manner of 
staring. Rather was it amusing. 

Gradually wending our way to the port, we stood before the Hoofd 
Tooren, the wonderful old tower at the commencement of the pier, 
and walked around it as a venerable relic of the past. Then we 
passed through the little gateway and went on to the little pier itself. 
A. sat down, took out his book and began to sketch the old building. 
Beside us, boats were moored, that, perhaps, had been fishing out at 
sea all night. ‘The little harbour was full of them. In the tanks on 
deck large quantities of fish were swimming about. A few of the 
tanks seemed devoted to shrimps. A woman came down with a 
basket, struck a bargain, and went away with a goodly supply of fish. 
Their fate, at any rate, was sealed. The sailors, in their heavy boots 
and wide knickerbockers, came crowding around us, and watched A. 
with wonder as his work gradually assumed proportions, and a fac- 
simile of the old round tower appeared on the paper. Surely here 
was a magician; and they grinned, and chattered, and marvelled, and 
seemed withal delighted that so rare a genius should visit their 
shores. Immediately to our right hand stood the clean-looking, well- 
built prison, with its sentinels performing their never-ending patrol. 

’ Suddenly there was a stir amongst the soldiery. The great iron 
gates were swung back, and two ladies in fashionable attire were 
saluted by the guard as they passed through into the town. They 
seemed quite out of place in this antiquated sea-port, in ruffs and 
feathers that might have done duty in Regent Street or the Champs 
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Elysées: out o keeping with their surroundings: pictures in a wrong 
frame : pearls in a wrong setting. The gates were swung to again, 
and locked with great keys that rattled with a sense of omen and a 
ring of power: and the ladies passed out of sight. 

I strolled on to the bridge, and found a man on the steps busy 
shrimping with a net, and a strange kind of square box that floated 
on the water and held the fish, alive yet prisoners, in their native 
element: a contrivance I had never seen elsewhere. The sentinels 
peered at me through the bars, grim and gaunt, and at last, after 
due inspection, and evidently making up their minds that I was on 
the right side of those frowning walls, their features relaxed into the 
shadow of a smile, and saluting me they recommenced their mono- 
tonous and mournful duty. 

When I returned to A. his work was almost done. The little 
crowd of sailors had dispersed, with the exception of two intelligent 
young men of about twenty, who had unconsciously put themselves 
into a picturesque attitude for being sketched, with their caps, and 
thick brown woollen shirts, and wide breeches. A few more strokes 
and the thing was complete. Pencils were put up, the book was 
closed, the two sailors wished us a friendly good-bye, and away we 
went. 

Very little leisure was left on our hands. The boat started at 
twelve, and eleven o’clock had struck some time ago. We made our 
way to the quay. The boat was getting up steam; a few passengers 
were on board, and we took our places amongst them. The steamer, 
happily, was clean and decent, and for once we were spared the 
infliction of cattle. A boat had started that morning at six o’clock, 
and taken its load of quadrupeds. Twelve o’clock struck, and before 
the last knell had ceased to vibrate on the air, the captain gave the 
signal to depart. The whistle shrieked, the bell rang, ropes were 
slackened, and with some little difficulty we threaded our way out 
of the harbour. At the end of the pier, the two young sailors, who 
had evidently been ‘watching for us, waved their hats as a ‘“ God- 
speed ” to our journey. It was a token of their goodwill and friendly 
feeling towards foreigners ; a trifling but pleasant incident ; proving 
that in all states of life, and in the most obscure, out-of-the-way 
places, you find the same evidence of a common brotherhood in men; 
that one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. 

The Zuyder Zee is subject to furious tempests; hurricanes that 
render its surface agitated and boisterous in the highest degree. 
During these storms, which are sometimes of long duration, naviga- 
tion is suspended; little boats seek a harbour of refuge; the sea is 
left to spend its fury upon itself. The flat, dull coast around offers 
little opposition ; its shores echo with the beat of the waves, and the 
spray will dash itself far upwards; the little Island of Marken is 
frequently swamped; and everything has to await fairer weather. 
After a time the cloud lifts, the sun breaks forth, the waters subside ; 
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the sea, passion-worn, sobs itself to rest. Away the boats again put 
forth, and the poor fish get caught and eaten. 

To-day we had no experience of this sort. Clouds and sunshine, 
certainly ; now one, now the other. But the water was calm and 
tranquil, and nothing could have been more agreeable than this 
voyage across the little sea. As we receded from Hoorn, nothing 
could look more picturesque than the quaint old place: its small 
harbour and pier, its curious houses, its ancient round tower 
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, =| the night before, all looked 
aap c | Cesolate and dreary to the 


ret | last extent. It was ex- 
ata hilarating to feel oneself 
Aneel | on the free, if not bound- 
{ ' Livi i WE less sea. In the distance, 
Wi. allie] as we journeyed, we saw 
the turrets of Edam and 
‘| Vollendam, now one dead 
city, now another. By 
' | and-by,we passed Marken, 
“\| though not very near, and 
- | felt quite a friendly glow 
F.\,/ towards the place and 
peanain Me ig i | people, as we traced the 
ee outlines of the huts and 
, ; the church. More than 
ever from our standpoint it looked like an emerald in a setting of 
silver. I wondered how they were getting on with their differences, 
and whether the good old brotherly feeling was once more established 
amongst them. This too passed out of sight; and by-and-by we 
turned the corner, entered the canal, and found ourselves locked in 
the fine gates that keep in the waters of the basin of the Y. There 
was the inn with the clever old landlady, who had hired us her 
“Victoria” the day we had visited Brock and Monnickendam and 
Marken, and so coolly pocketed the note at the end of the journey. 
And there ahead of us was Amsterdam, with its leaning houses, and 
quaint streets, and canals that did not run with eau-de-cologne ; its 
domes and church towers and perpetual chimes. 
We were soon through the lock, and across the basin, and once 
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more treading the streets of the capital. By this time we had grown 
at home in the old place; familiar with streets and turnings, and 
even faces, which began quite to inspire in us a certain affection. 
After each successive wandering it felt more and more almost like a 
coming home. Our footsteps had but to echo in the doorway, and 
the waiters would hasten out to know how we had fared, and the 
landlord would condescend to show his portly figure and welcome 
us back to his hospitable abode. 

To-day we were just in time for the table d’hote. As we entered 
our rooms to discard our travel stains, the old alchemist, as we 
chose to think him, looked over with a surprised stare. He had 
thought, no doubt, that his inquisitive neighbours had at last 
departed. And lo, here they had turned up again. With a friendly 
nod, notwithstanding, be turned to his work, and bent over his fire, 
and continued his search after the philosopher’s stone. We, on 
baser thoughts intent, soon found our way into the dining-room. 

So ended our second experience of this quaint and curious, worn- 
out, and old-world portion of Holland—a dead city of the Zuyder 
Zee. CHarR.Les W. Woop. 


POL LER 
NO MORE SEA. 


THERE shall be no more sea: no wild winds bringing 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 

With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers springing 
From out the barren sand. 


No angry wave, from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore ; 

Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story 
Of one who comes no more— 


The loved and lost, whose steps no more may wander 
Where wild gorse sheds its blooms of living gold, 

Nor slake his thirst where mountain rills meander 
Along the heathy wold. 


Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 

By shady woodpaths, where tall poppies, bending, 
Redden the ripening corn. 


Neath whispering leaves his rosy children gather 
In the grey hamlet’s simple place of graves, 

Round the low tomb where sleeps his white-haired father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 


There shall be no more sea! No surges sweeping 
Q’er love and youth, and childhood’s sunny hair : 

Naught of decay and change, nor voice of weeping 
Ruffle the fragrant air 


Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree ; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores immortal, 
Where there is no more sea. Dg oe © 
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A NIGHT INVASION. 
I. 


T was on a chilly day in October, and my mother had just started 

for Deane, where lived my married sister Esther. 

It was a case of another baby. ‘The summons had come at six 
o’clock in the morning ; and after the pallid discomfort of an early 
breakfast, and the bustle of packing up and packing off our dear 
good little mother, we began to feel rather unhinged and weary, with 
a long day yet to dispose of on our hands. By eleven o’clock we 
had resolved ourselves, for the third time that morning, into a com- 
mittee for calculating, from premises based on sand, the exact moment 
when we might hope to hear—to quote the time-honoured joke— 
whether we were “aunts or uncles.” 

To digest these ruminations, I strayed out without my; hat to the 
little orchard on the slope, for the weather, until to-day, had been 
mild, and we had not given up our summer habits. The apples had 
not all been gathered in, and I amused myself by picking up those 
that had fallen in the night, waging war as I did so with the wasps 
that had been before me in the field. 

Great masses of cloud were lifting their crests to the north-west, 
and the wind had begun to rise. There was still some blue sky 
visible, but it was deeper in colour than. belongs by right to an 
October sky. 

After studying the weather signs, with my apples gathered in my 
dress, I re-entered the house almost in a hurry; and there was 
Margery lifting up her voice in the tones of trouble, and wiping her 
eyes with her apron, while Helen and Lucy sat listening to her. 

They were in the dining-room, Lucy seated on the table with her 
feet on a chair, and my sister in a more decorous attitude. 

“Tt’s jest as if it came on purpose,” Margery was saying, “ for 
me to be leavin’ you the minute my missis’s back is turned! And 
I would not do it neither, if Ruth was to be trusted—but she isn’t ; 
and the old ’ooman may go between our hands if she hasn’t a bit of 
comfort. So, with your leave, Miss Murray, I'll get the dinner as 
soon as may be and be off.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said my sister, “‘and we will see to the clearing of 
dinner ourselves, Margery ; we would not wish you to delay farther.” 

“Well, thank you kindly. Put the things anywhere, young ladies, 
and I’d better send up little Sally, as I pass ; she’ll see after you a bit, 
and answer the door if anyone comes. I'll be back by ten o’clock, 
if walking hard will bring me, and you'll know my knock from anyone 
else’s at the back door, and not be frightened.” 
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Margery’s mother, the old ’ooman alluded to, had fallen down and 
broken her arm. She had come into the dining-room to announce 
her plans rather than to ask for our permission, and the trouble of 
leaving us alone evidently disturbed her more than the cause for it. 
It seemed a breach of the confidence my mother reposed in her, and 
we were still little more than nurslings in her eyes. 

We lived at that time at the Hermitage ; a small, loncly house that 
had the recommendation to our slender and reduced resources of a 
modest rent. And Margery would have been so offended at being 
supposed to require another “‘ hand” that it became quite out of the 
question to think of proposing it. 

Lucy Lennox was our cousin, living with us occasionally. She 
was very pretty: and so was Helen, in a secondary degree, more than 
balanced in my eyes by a strong background of good sense, for 
which Lucy was not remarkable. As to myself, they generally said 
I had the brains of the family. Margery departed, and Lucy and I 
undertook the task of putting away the dinner things, making Helen 
sit still. 

The wind had risen considerably, and howled wildly about the 
house. I and Helen got out some plain sewing ; but Lucy sat-at her 
ornamental tape work. Sally did not come. We supposed she was 
unable to, and took it philosophically. 

Our tongues went as fast as our needles at first, and when or why 
it was our spirits first began to flag it would be difficult to say. I 
think the weather must have been partly to blame. Short, stormy 
showers of rain swept at intervals against the windows, and the wind 
had risen to a perfect hurricane ; whole boughs from the orchard 
were borne along by the eddying current ; the more exposed trees 
bent to the wind. On the lawn, a graceful, sleek-looking fir-tree; of 
which we were all fond, after sundry warning heaves of the ground 
about it, that reminded one of the struggles of a sinking ship at sea, 
tore up its roots with one convulsive effort, and fell prostrate before 
our eyes. It really was quite depressing, in spite of the excitement 
of the thing : especially when a slate or two began to slide from the 
roof. 

Tea. But not a very cheerful party sitting down to it. The meal 
could not be prolonged for ever, and the evening drew on. It 
seemed a long time yet before Margery would come. 

Lucy sat on a stool near the dire, sighing at intervals. I made 
endless mistakes in my knitting, and was bothered over the picking 
up. Helen read aloud to us; but as the wind roared in the chimney, 
and round the house, she lost her place so often, and read with so 
many pauses, that the book was put up. An unwise move: for to sit 
listening to the wind beginning afar off, gathering strength, and coming 
nearer, nearer, nearer, to the final burst against our fortress, was to 
challenge nervous depression. 

One such blast, louder and stormier than any before, had just 
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broken its force, making us all shiver, when suddenly, acting on our 
nerves like an electric shock, there sounded through the house a very 
violent peal of the door bell. 

“Oh, good gracious!” cried Lucy, covering her face with her 
hands, ‘“‘I know we shall all be murdered!” An irrelevant remark 
that made me begin to laugh rather hysterically. 

“Oh, pray don’t laugh, Grizel,” said Helen. ‘ What on earth are 
we to do?” 

“Perhaps it was the wind,” said Lucy hopefully, it being very 
much the nature of wind to pull out a rather tight door-bell and give 
it a ring. 

“Let us wait and see if it rings again,” I suggested, and ring 
again it did, louder and more impatiently than before. Margery, 
with anything short of wolves in pursuit of her, would never have 
given such a peal. But she would go to the other door. It was the 
loudness that so startled us. 

“Now don’t be absurd,” cried Helen, addressing nobody in par- 
ticular. ‘‘ How I wish the door had a chain, or that there were a 
window.” 

Unfortunately the hall door had all the end of thé house to itself; 
not a lattice was there through which to hold parley. The door, too, 
was secured with strong bolts; and these safeguards must be with- 
drawn ere yet the enemy was revealed at close quarters. Another 
prolonged and startling ring. 

“‘T will go and open it, for one,” said I, feeling like Horatius at the 
bridge, but with a mixture of cowardice and despair in my valour to 
which we will hope he was a stranger. ‘‘ Who will come with me?” 

“<T,” said Helen. ‘‘Could we speak through the door do you 
think ?” 

‘Not a chance of it, with this wind.” 

“Qh, but I cannot stay here all alone; I should die,” said Lucy. 
“Let us keep together, whatever happens. And, oh Helen, please 
be careful of the candle!” 

Running through the passage together, I undid the first bolt ; 
paused, and listened. Then the second. Then the third. The 
door burst inwards, taking all our strength to support its impetus. 

A light flared in our faces from without, an eddy of leaves made 
good its entrance ; and, in the doorway, helped onwards by the wind 
stood, to all appearance, Mephistopheles himself ! 

Yes, truly. 

If piercing black eyes, gleaming out from a pale face adorned 


with pointed moustache, a tall mysterious figure shrouded by a cloak, 


and what appeared a supernatural indifference to the elements, might 
be allowed to stand as representing Mephistopheles, he was even now 
here amongst us. 

Lucy gave a suppressed shriek and clutched tightly at my dress. It 
was impossible in the hurly-burly of surroundings to understand a word. 
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We were blown back in the passage, and the stranger in turn was 
blown across the threshold after us: which was so far fortunate in that 
Helen’s candle, in spite of precautions, had at once gone out, and the 
light carried by him was our only refuge from total eclipse. 

Mephistopheles proceeded deliberately to shut the door again, 
shutting himself of course in with us; a ghastly proceeding that 
made Lucy give out the following clever suggestion : 

“Oh, tell him we are only ladies in the house; tell him he must 
go away!” 

I saw him cast a rapid glance on her; evidence that he had heard 
the speech ; but he addressed himself to Helen. She maintained her 
ground as forewoman of our little group. 

‘“‘T am distressed to intrude myself thus on a household of ladies, 
but I seek for help in urgent necessity. Our carriage has met with 
an accident just outside your gate, and we ask for shelter for an invalid 
lady, who is with us, until we see how far the damage can be repaired 
so that we may.-proceed on our way.” 

He carried in his hand a veritable carriage-lamp, and not a Satanic 
torch. If we could but consult our mother what to do! or even 
Margery! Until that impossible end was achieved, it seemed hope- 
less to form any opinion as to the right course to pursue. Helen 
gathered her scared wits, and answered the stranger with as much 
decision as if the case were of every-day occurrence. 

‘We will certainly give the lady shelter, and any others of your 
party that need it. It is a dreadful night for travellers. I hope no 
one has been injured ? ” 

“No one, I thank you. A large tree has been blown down across 
the road—the horses could not proceed, and became restive. There 
is no man here, then, who can render us assistance ? ” 

“Not one.” 

“Then I go, and will return shortly with the invalid. Ten thousand 
apologies, ladies, for disturbing the sanctity of your house. Your 
proverb says ‘ Necessity knows no law,’ and when one is overturned 
at a gate one must needs discover if it be a friendly one. Accept 
my deepest gratitude and thanks ”—making a profound bow. 

He spoke English fluently, but with a strong French accent ; and 
was evidently a foreigner. It was of no use calling Lucy to order in 
her present excited state. At the low bow she burst out laughing 
with as little ceremony as she had previously screamed. Mephis- 
topheles, however, did not linger longer, but disappeared into the 
confusion outside, carriage-lamp in hand. 

‘Oh, I know they are a gang,” said Lucy hysterically. ‘‘ You will 
never let them in again!” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Helen, a little sharply, under the weight of the 
responsibility she had taken on herself. ‘‘Of course we must admit 
a lady if she comes. Let us look to the fires; and do, some one, 
light the lamp in the hall.” 
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We spent a few moments busily, and then. stood waiting for the 
arrival, It did not come as soon as we expected ; minutes began to 
mount; we looked at each other and felt puzzled. 

Then came a ring at the bell, rather quieter than before. Mephis- 
topheles again: greeting us this time with the smile of an old 
acquaintance, and displaying a very white row of teeth under his 
dark moustache. But alas! what shape cannot his Satanic Majesty 
assume ? 

Walking behind him with very slow steps came a tall middle-aged 
man, who supported on his arm a lady in deep widow’s weeds. Even 
with that assistance her mode of progress was little beyond a creep- 
ing pace, which he seemed to guide and encourage in undertones by 
every possible means. No wonder they had kept us waiting. This 
new arrival attempted no manner of greeting, but looking up at Helen 
as he advanced, said, in a quick, concentrated tone : 

‘Ts there a sofa I can take her to?” 

“Ves. Please come this way.” 

In the drawing-room he divested the lady of her bonnet and the 
large cloak, probably his own, in which she was enveloped, and put 
her to lie down with her feet upon the sofa. She allowed him to 
do so, but immediately started -half-upright, flinging her arms about 
in wild despair. 

‘Oh, I know it will come back, come back! I feel it coming, and 
we shall all be lost.” 

‘* No, it is not coming back ; it has gone quite.away ; it can never 
come again. You must lie here for just a little while and rest, and 
I will sit by you. You are quite safe now.” 

He took from somewhere a small bottle and measuring glass, and 
made her drink something from it. After touching it with her lips 
she thrust it from her impatiently and buried her face in the pillows. 

‘*‘ Don’t give it me; I want to die,” she cried out vehemently, with 
hard, dry sobs between. There was grave anxiety on the gentleman’s 
face, but he persevered. 

“You will take this now, and presently you will feel wonderfully 
better. We will all rest quite quietly when you have taken it.” 

The lady lifted her head up wearily and took it like a child, just as 
he liked to give it her, without opening her eyes. 

Helen, with what seemed to me marvellous forethought, had armed 
herself for the invalid’s arrival with a bottle of spirits of sal volatile, 
and she held it now towards the stranger with an interrogative look. 
He took it eagerly, with a grateful glance, and bathed the lady’s brow 
with it. 

“Shall I get something warm for her feet and take her boots off?” 
whispered Helen. 

‘¢ By all means, and as soon as you can. It would be better to 
have fewer in the room. I must not thank you now,” with a mean- 
ing look towards the invalid. 
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I blush to say we had all crowded together a little behind the sofa. 
Lucy clung to my arm as we moved away. 

‘Is she dying ?” she sobbed in a frightened whisper. 

“T hope not,” said the Frenchman reassuringly ; 5. “Bis-4 hysteric 
fit that will pass soon, I trust. But she is very far from well.” 

I heard no more, for at that moment came the joyful sound of 
Margery’s knock, and I flew to let her in. She arrived in utter 
bewilderment, having seen strange men and lights about the stables : 
nor did she approve of our desperate act of hospitality. ‘“ You ought 
not to have let anyone come in, young ladies, with me and your 
mamma away.” So ran the burden of her rebuke. 

I cannot do justice to Helen’s presence of mind; it filled me with 
admiration and humility. She seemed to think of, and do, all that 
was needed by the lady. She lay quite still now, under Helen’s sooth- 
ing ministrations, whether sleeping or not I could not judge. She 
was past her first youth ; her face, which was handsome, was much 
worn by fatigue, sorrow, or illness; possibly all three. Presently the 
stranger rose from his post of observation and beckoned us to where 
the light stood on a distant table. He had a very fine head, with 
large features and a remarkably keen eye. Although he was slightly 
bald and his hair quite grey, he was.evidently only in middle life. 

“‘ She is asleep now,” he said. ‘I trust she will be fit to travel by 
the time the carriage is ready.” 

‘‘ She is most welcome to stay here as long as is necessary for her,” 
said Helen, with the promptitude that had quite deserted me. “I 
am only sorry that my mother, Mrs. Murray, is away.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said warmly. ‘‘We owe you the 
deepest gratitude for all your kindness and help. I can but assure 
assure you of our gratitude now, and I have but my bare word to 
give that we are at least respectable inmates of your house, which I 
am quite ashamed of invading in this unheard-of way. My name is 
Hudson—Dr. Hudson of Croome, where I practise, being a doctor 
by profession. This lady, my sister, has been recently left a widow 
under distressing circumstances in France, and we are on our way 
back from thence, travelling by slow stages to suit her state of health. 
The gentleman is M. Adolphe, her brother-in-law, who will, I know, 
add his own thanks to mine for your kindness to us and our poor 
invalid.” | 

It was impossible to resist the earnest manner in which he spoke, 
and it served to reassure us. But even this did not quite prepare me 
for the next turn of the wheel of Fate. The blacksmith, found and 
called in by the coachman, had examined the carriage, and found the 
repairs could not be concluded till next day. 

‘“‘ Pray do not be annoyed, Dr. Hudson,” said Helen valiantly: for 
he was looking very much so. “Surely, in any case, this poor lady 
would have been unfit to travel. The room for her shall be prepared 
at once.” 
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“*T, of course,” said Dr. Hudson, “shall require no bed. I must 
sit up to-night—it would not do for me to leave Madame Adolphe ; 
and for her brother-in-law, if you will allow him to rest on this sofa 
it will be quite sufficient for him. For my sister I will most grate- 
fully accept your offer of a bed, although I am very truly vexed to 
give such trouble.” 

‘We will gladly make any arrangements this small house admits 
of,” said Helen. 

With that we left the room. Our resources were indeed not large 
—the ‘blue room,” as we called it, being our only bona fide spare 
room. 

“We can easily do up Lucy’s for M. Adolphe,” said Helen. “I 
should be sorry not to come to the rescue with another room for 
them, poor things.” 

As Lucy was away half the year, her room had something of the 
sanctity of a spare one about it, and there was our mother’s vacant, 
which she could use. Margery was very cross at all this; so Helen 
and I worked vigorously at what there was to do; and indeed there 
was no time to lose. 

Of course the fire smoked in Madame Adolphe’s room, and the 
wind sobbed fitfully in it. It seemed a long time coming to what I 
call a good temper, and sheets had to be aired, and bedclothes un- 
earthed, and only the domestic gods know what besides. Where 
could Lucy be that she did not offer to help? Perhaps keeping 
awe-struck guard over that formidable Mephistopheles. Imagine my 
surprise when, through the open dining-room door, came a hearty 
laugh from Lucy, a good deal too highly pitched for the vicinity 
of an invalid. 

‘Oh, no, you make a mistake again,” she was saying; “it is my 
Aunt Judith I stay with at St. Leonards, and the dear aunt here is 
Aunt Bessie.” 

Heavens, how silly the child was! Were our family chronicles 
being aired for this stranger’s benefit ? 

They were seated on each side of the fire, the Frenchman with a 
look of peculiar amusement. He rose on my entrance, and proceeded 
to declare that the storm had done them an especial kindness in 
bringing them to such good quarters. , 

‘Oh, don’t be too sure,” said Lucy, lightly, and without a particle 
of misgiving as to the propriety of her behaviour. ‘‘ We may give 
you damp sheets for aught you know!” 

‘“‘ What on earth were you talking about when I came in?” I asked 
her as he left the room. ‘Were you giving this man our family 
history complete ? ” 

‘‘ No, not quite that,.Grizel. He kept thinking we were sisters, so 
I had to tell him we were not, and that I lived in turns with you and 
Aunt Judith.” 

‘“‘ But does it matter what he thinks ?—a stranger like that.” 
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“He is a M. Adolphe. He and the other gentleman showed 
their cards, and wi 

“Ves, yes, I know all that. But it does not follow from their 
showing cards that they are the people described ; there is no actual 
proof.” I said this for the moral of the thing, not that I had the 
least misgiving myself that they were impostors. 

“Oh!” said Lucy, and it is beyond my power to give all the 
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significance of one of those exclamations of hers, as a look of blank 


dismay came into her face. “I’m afraid I talked to him quite freely. 
I’m afraid I said your mamma would not be back yet.” 

That night seemed as long as aweek. Putting my own merits 
aside, there is no doubt Helen would have made a perfect “ lady 
help ;” and Margery, even when in high dudgeon, was a born worker. 
When all was in readiness, we were only at the beginning of another 
act. To get Madame Adolphe away from the sofa, and up stairs, 
and into bed, was a work of time and patience. But it was accom- 
plished. At last the house was shut up and quiet ; and then for the 
first time our nerves gave way wholly. 

Who were these people we had in the house with us? Was the 
illness a pretence? Were they one and all impostors? Even Helen, 
well as she had played her part hitherto, gave way now to uneasiness 
and apprehension, and our minds dwelt less on entertaining angels 
unawares than on a very opposite picture. Margery stood to it that 
they were “‘ burglars.” 

Tired as we were, our strength held up for one more task. With 
noiseless steps we crossed the passages and bore in Helen’s mattresses 
and bedclothes to our mother’s room, while Lucy and I shared her 
large bed. Whatever happened we would at least keep together. 

Upon comparing notes afterwards, it appeared that each of us 
resolved to stay awake and keep a vigil over the safety of the house. 
But Nature decreed otherwise ; and in spite of storm and strangers, 
Mephistopheles and burglars, we were all asleep in half an hour. 


II. 


DayLicHtT. Morning. Somehow it reassured us, and we met our 
guests as friends. 

Madame Adolphe had passed a fairly good night. But on Dr. 
Hudson’s face, as he sat at our pretty breakfast table, which Margery 
had been pleased to spread hospitably, there sat much anxiety. It 
‘ was a face one trusted instinctively. Lucy’s spirits were light again. 
' As if they could be heavy long! 

“Just fancy,” she exclaimed, laying down her knife and fork ; 
““this time yesterday we had not so much as heard each other’s names, 
and now, here we are, breakfasting together just like old friends ; and 
Aunt Bessie with no notion of it all the time! ” 

Dr. Hudson looked up to scan the speaker’s face. She was ex- 
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tremely pretty, with large liquid blue eyes like real transparencies, 
and she was gay and light as a summer’s day. 

“‘T say again,” said M. Adolphe, “I should not mind being out in 
a storm every night of my life, if it led to such results as these.” 

‘Oh, but,” said Lucy, “ you don’t consider what it was for us. 
Just when we were as frightened as we could be with the wind and 
loneliness, to hear the door bell ring in that dreadful manner. You 
should have seen us trying to make up our minds whether to open 
the door or not. But Helen said it had to be done. And then—to 
see a great black man before us !” 

“Lucy !” reproved Helen. But the rest laughed : and the French- 
man, unabashed by this picture of himself, turned to his brother- 
in-law. 

‘One must hope one is not as black as one is painted on some 
occasions ! ” 

** Oh, I did not mean black in that sense, you know,” said Lucy, 
as she went on buttering her toast. 

“‘T feel, to my chagrin,” resumed M. Adolphe, “ that if my chances 
of admittance had rested with you, Miss Lucy, they would have been 
but small ” 

“Very small indeed,” she answered frankly. ‘‘I wanted Helen to 
bang the door to again.” 

‘“‘ Ah !—I heard somebody say ‘Send him away ;’ which was very 
cold-hearted of somebody. But you do not, I hope, keep up that 
feeling still ? ” 

‘Oh, no. Now that we have all got acquainted you can stay as 
long as you like. It is often very dull here.” 

A judicious speech. Helen frowned, and so did I. The French- 
man was evidently greatly amused, but I feared he might consider 
her silly. He had dark, piercing eyes, good features, and curly hair, 
dark as his moustache. Many people would have thought him 
handsome. My insular prejudices could not quite endorse that 
opinion. A shade too much gloss, too much complexion, too much 
hair—a degree too much jewellery—a general impression that he 
wore evening dress of a morning (which he didn’t)—these were what 
I fought against. Yet I must, in justice, say he was a gentlemanlike 
man, very much so for a Frenchman. 

Helen and I did the housekeeping alternate months, and it was 
under my administration these events arose. I found plenty to do 
that morning. And the invalid’s requirements were a little out of 
Margery’s beat, so I took them upon myself. 

Helen, meanwhile, had the charge.of Madame Adolphe, who made 
great exertions this morning to be in readiness for the start after 
luncheon, and showed as much gratitude as her companions for what 
we had done. 

Her story was indeed a sad one. Not six months ago she had 
lost a beautiful boy of two years, quite suddenly, from croup ; then 
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followed the illness and death of her husband, close upon which her 
second child was born, who only survived his birth for a few weeks. 
Health, spirits, nerves, were completely prostrated by these repeated 
blows, and now her brother had brought her to England, to see what 
native air and familiar scenes would effect. He appeared to watch 
her anxiously in a covert kind of way—and spent part of the morning 
writing at Helen’s davenport. 

M. Adolphe, on the contrary, bestowed his society largely on Lucy 
and me (when I could be with them), keeping up a flow of conversa- 
tion that never flagged. One specimen of which I must be allowed 
to chronicle. 

After one of my culinary rambles, I returned, to find him saying, 
**T assure you it is a fact. The housemaids there wash the doorsteps 
in eau de Cologne.” 

Having mastered that ancient joke at ten years of age, I laughed. 
Lucy spoke—a look of misgiving on her face: “ Then all I can say 
is, it is great waste.” 

The Frenchman glanced triumphantly at me, and went on. 

“TI do not agree with you. It would, to my mind, be greater 
waste to send for the water of another place. At Cologne, why not 
use the water of Cologne?” 

“ But still—oh, stop. Oh! I see it now! itis a catch. au de 
Cologne /” 

Lucy was delighted as any child. Apparently M. Adolphe was 
the same. Possibly he did not rate feminine intellect very high, but 
his conversation was filled copiously with anecdotes and catches of 
this calibre. He seemed thoroughly in his element, and could have 
gone on, I believe, for a week. 

Luncheon was over and we were back in the drawing-room. Madame 
Adolphe, primed and fortified in every possible way, had come down 
in readiness for the expected carriage. She talked a good deal now 
to all of us, and seemed taken with Lucy’s sympathy and attentions. 

Helen had given me an uneasy whisper just before this: ‘‘ I don’t 
quite like her looks, Grizel. Whenever Dr. Hudson’s back is turned 
she seems excited and perturbed: and she wanted to do ever so much 
more than I would let her.” 

I watched her now as she sat, half reclining, and listening with a 
smile to Lucy’s talk; she looked beguiled out of care into a calmer 
mental region. 

M. Adolphe resumed an argument he had begun with Lucy that 
morning on the comparative merits of France and England. I am 
bound to say it was Lucy who brought the luckless subject up. Dr. 
Hudson sat fidgeting with a paper-knife and compressing his lips. I 
glanced at Madame Adolphe ; her face had changed a little. 

“‘ Now, I appeal to you,” said that incorrigible Lucy, turning to 
her, “‘ for you have tried both, Madame Adolphe. Don’t you agree 
with me that England is the only place to live in, after all ?” 
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Dr. Hudson had risen hastily, with a counter remark intended to 
drown Lucy’s; but the mischief was done. The invalid was sitting 
straight up with an agitated face. 

‘“‘ No, I must speak,” she said, thrusting Dr. Hudson aside; “it is 
right for me to speak, it is necessary for them to know. They must 
understand clearly that it is France that is the country of my love— 
my happiness—the country of my dead. Oh, in mercy, let me go 
back to them and die too! It was cruel to take me away and make 
me leave them ; cruel, cruel, cruel!” 

Into violent hysterics went she, much, much worse than on the 
preceeding night ; flinging herself about wildly, alternating her sobs 
with fits of laughter that made one chilly to hear. A covert excite- 
ment had beer. working in her all the morning, and now the last 
touch was given to it. 

We were all dismayed. To this hour I have but a confused idea 
of how at last she was carried back to her room and got to bed. The 
time sped away while we tried restoratives, sedatives, and what not. 
One thing soon became evident : it was useless attempting to take her 
farther to-night ; she was far too ill for it even to be thought of. 

M. Adolphe decided to go with the carriage to the town of Haisley, 
two miles off, and come up in the morning to see what plans could 
then be made. I had just come downstairs in earnest talk with Dr. 
Hudson, when M. Adolphe, with a face of much concern, met us. 

‘You must come and effect another cure,” he said. ‘ Here is a 
young lady who will break her heart unless you comfort her.” 

True enough. Lucy leant on a chair in bitter tears, the very picture 
of remorseful grief: which increased at the sight of Dr. Hudson. It 
was one of her great attractions: that she was so natural, so un- 
shackled by self-consciousness. If I had been betrayed into crying, 
I should, at least, have flown to solitude to combat there my grief, 
but here she sat, with great pearls of tears rolling down her cheeks, 
gazing up at these two men with the expression of a child; and her 
clear eyes had the faculty of shedding tears without looking any the 
worse for them. 

Please, please forgive me!” she implored. ‘I know I have 
nearly killed her, and it breaks my heart. I never thought what I 
was doing. But don’t be angry with me more than you can help. I 
saw how vexed with me you were, and I deserved it; but oh, do, 
please, forgive me now.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dr. Hudson, after vainly reiterating that she was 
quite forgiven. ‘‘We know the heart was not to blame, only this 
young head,” laying his hand quite tenderly on Lucy’s golden hair. 
‘* Taught by the wiser heart, it will find out in time what we all have to 
learn—that in this weary world much thought for others is necessary 
if we would be helpful men and women as we journey on our way. 
Seek that wisdom, Miss Lucy, the sooner, the better; it adds to the 
worth even of the brightest Queen of Beauty.” 
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“Tut, tut—I do not know about that,” interrupted M. Adolphe. 
‘“‘If this head is to lose any of its graces in the acquisition we shall 
think the wisdom hardly bought.” 

Altogether Lucy ended in being rather the heroine of the day. 


III. 


IT certainly must be best that the future is a sealed book to us. 
How otherwise would Helen’s and my united courage have been equal 
to opening our door to strangers on that stormy night? For so it 
turned out that for three weeks, in consequence of that rash act, we 
had Madame Adolphe as a permanent inmate, and the gentlemen 
occasionally. The former could not be moved; the latter stayed 
at the hotel at Haisley. 

My sister Esther and her baby made but slow progress, so my 
mother could not leave her post; but Aunt Judith came over to do 
temporary dragon for us, although it did seem rather late in the day 
for us to arm ourselves with a safeguard. Aunt Judith certainly was 
the mildest and least suspicious of dragons, and stood a good deal in 
awe of Dr. Hudson, in talking to whom she dropped her stitches in 
knitting at a furious rate. 

She had lapses of alarm, too, lest M. Adolphe’s profession of 
Protestantism should be only assumed, although what great harm 


would accrue to us if he turned out to be a Mussulman, I failed 
to see. ' 
She was very tender and kind to us, and devoted to Lucy, her 


adopted child, in whom she could see no flaw. And one day our 
mother managed to come over unexpectedly, to see the stranger for 
herself. The two gentlemen arrived nearly at the same time that 
day: and she made up her mind quickly that both were good, trust- 
worthy men; a creed never swerved from afterwards. They, with 
Madame Adolphe, one and all, seemed to lose their hearts to our 
dear good little mother. And we felt we were placed on a new and 
pleasanter footing with our guests. 

‘Don’t say anything about intruders,” said my mother, looking 
like a rock of strength to lean on mentally and morally, as she sat by 

the invalid’s bed with the doctor. ‘I hope our doors will always be 
| open to wayfarers in distress. It was the storm brought you here, 
and we know Who sent the storm, so say nothing about. obligation ; 
we are but doing a pleasant duty in keeping you here.” 

What happy three weeks they turned out, after all! An atmo- 
sphere of company in the house is pleasant, giving excuse for an un- 
limited amount of idling, and getting up delicate little dishes, and 
dressing just a degree more carefully and becomingly than usual! 
And yet I thought I should be rather glad when our guests were once 
fairly gone, and mother returned, and we settled down once more, 
peacefully prepared to meet the raids of winter. 
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Well! the parting day came at last; but I must tell of a scene 
that took place on it. 

‘“‘ Qh, there! I cannot bear the look of the boxes in the hall,” said 
Lucy, hurrying into the drawing-room, where sat M. Adolphe. “ Of 
all dreary things, parting must be the very worst !” 

“No doubt it is a very trying thing to the affections,” returned 
M. Adolphe: “unless we can arrange it like your scissors, and part 
to meet again.” 

*‘ Ah, but we are never likely to meet again,” sighed Lucy. ‘ We 
never met before, you see,” she added, convincingly. 

‘‘ But there are ways in which it could be arranged,” he said, look- 
ing at Lucy, who stood in the sunshine. 

“JT don’t know of any, M. Adolphe. Except, indeed—the sea- 
side! We really might do that /” 

“That is one good way, no doubt. You cannot think of any 
other ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course—writing! And Madame Adolphe is going to 
write sometimes to Helen; so after all it is not so very bad.” 

‘But Madame Adolphe stays at present in England, and I go 
back to France. Her letters will be no good to me. Cannot you 
think of any way to help me? Well, if you cannot, I think I can.” 

The Frenchman’s white teeth were shown freely under his. mous- 
tache, as he continued to smile at Lucy. 

‘¢ What is your way ?” asked she. 

“That you should come back with me to France, and make me 
the happiest man in all the universe by becoming my wife! Don’t 
be frightened at what I say. My brother made the very best of 
husbands ; and I have admired and loved you ever since you wanted 
to turn me out of the house that stormy night.” 

‘But, oh !—dear me! who was to dream of this!” said Lucy, 
dropping into a chair. 

‘You think too little of yourself,” said the Frenchman, gallantly, 
“or you would have seen my love for you long ago; and my regard 
and esteem are equal to my love. Your heart is too tender, is it not, 
to put me to the distress and chagrin of a refusal? This little hand 
I feel sure will give itself to me!” and taking her hand, he pressed a 
most deferential kiss upon it. 

“Oh! if you are sure you really want it !—But I am so silly and 
unfit—perhaps I shall not make a good wife, and then it would all | 
be disappointment ! ” 

“T am not afraid,” he returned. ‘ We will take our chance of 
that, if you will say I am not displeasing to you for a husband.” : 

** No, not displeasing at all—you could not be ¢hat/” said Lucy, 
and then —— 

What happened then I have every reason to know. For I and 
Helen, with Dr. Hudson, chanced to enter, and found M. Adolphe 
kissing, not Lucy’s hand, but, “ without rebuke,” her face! 
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We all stood aghast fora moment! But Mephistopheles (the old 
name recurred to me just then) instantly recovered his presence of 
mind. He drew Lucy’s arm within his, and advanced to address us. 

‘“‘ Let me introduce you to the future Madame Victor Adolphe !” 

The exclamations of surprise, the smiles, congratulations, questions, 
accusations, that followed, got mixed up in inextricable confusion ; 
but at last I became aware that Dr. Hudson, with a look of annoy- 
ance on his face, was attacking his brother-in-law. 

‘“‘T protest against this proceeding. I do, indeed,” he said. “If 
it were not that you have one such excellent excuse in your favour,” 
indicating Lucy, “‘I should call you severely to task. Until Mrs. 
Murray, whose hospitality we should have been the last to abuse, had 
returned home, I think it was unbecoming and abominable—and I 
warned you so beforehand—to act as you have done.” 

‘‘ Mais, mon ami,” said M. Adolphe, shrugging his shoulders, with 
a smile of triumphant unconcern, “this act was not quite premeditated. 
In affairs of the heart one does not always do what one intended. 
The feelings get too many for one, and one cannot stop to think 
whether Mrs. Murray is at home or not.” 

“The best and truest love keeps mastery over itself even at the 
cost of misunderstanding and pain. But there,” added Dr. Hudson, 
hurriedly changing into a lighter tone, as if half ashamed of his own 
language, ‘the thing is done, only I call all to witness I consider it 
done amiss. Surely, brought up under the laws of your own nation, 
one might have thought there was less danger of your transgressing 
than of any Englishman—to say the least of it.” 

“But why so,” returned M. Adolphe, “when your law permits 
that I speak to Miss Lucy without reserve? No—TI think we 
managed particularly well,” he concluded, saucily. 

“ Oh, but I am afraid,” sighed Lucy, trying to get possession of 
her own hand, “that I ought not to have answered without Aunt 
Bessie. Oh, dear me, you are taking the scapegoat of the family after 
all, M. Adolphe!” Lucy meant scapegrace, but it did just as well 
for M. Adolphe. 

“There, get away with you,” said Dr. Hudson, giving his brother- 
in-law a vigorous but friendly push; “it is you who are in fault, not 
Miss Lucy! Right sorry I am that I ever brought you here!” 

‘“‘ Nay, it was J brought you,” said M. Adolphe, “and the best 
lover is the best warrior, and I am the happiest man in creation.” 

A few hurried resolutions were come to then and there. Dr. 
Hudson protested that until our mother’s return there should be no 
further steps taken in the matter: no engagement. I was almost 
surprised at his strictness, but Aunt Judith agreed with him. 

So they really. went away at last, and it was “‘ with a difference ” as 
far as we were concerned. Gone away to Croome. 

It was a fortnight after this before my mother was settled at home 
again. M. Adolphe came over then and Dr. Hudson with him. No 
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difficulty was made by the mother, for M. Adolphe was an excellent 
parti in all respects. I-had business abroad that day connected with 
our parish, and left then settling the weighty quéstions of dot and all 
else. * M. — was paeming up and down the shady drive on my 
return. 

Everything hab oben decided—and everything goes well,” he 
said. ‘‘We are to be married the first week in December, and I am 
very well content. You do not consider my future wife very wise, I 
think,” said hé, perhaps in answer to my surprised look. ‘ What 
matters it?. I will be wise for both of us. I want her to be exactly 
as she is, neither more nor less. But to hear my brother-in-law 
speak, one might say I was fit for transportation: I was mean, 
dishonourable, infamous, knew not how to conduct myself aright ! 
When I saw this heat, and he so cool in general, I began to think 
there was a rea6n for it somewhere, Miss Grizel.” 

‘Only an Englishman’s view of the case, M. Adolphe.” 

‘ Are all Englishmen so particular? You think he has no personal 
views—that he is so far above the weaknesses and affections of human 
nature as never to be influenced by them.” 

‘*¢ And why would you have me think to the contrary?” I asked— 
but not without a horrible misgiving that had haunted me before. 

‘* Because we have the laugh against him now,” said M. Adolphe, 
stopping our walk and turning to face me, every feature and gesture 
in full play. ‘Since you have been out, he has proposed to your 
sister Helen and been accepted! He waits until mamma comes back ; 
I speak to Miss Lucy when she has an aunt with her in the house : 
where lies the great difference between us? I speak a fortnight ago, 
and he very nearly tells me I am no gentleman for doing so; he 
speaks to-day, and all of a sudden, everything is en régle and comme 
il faut. My good friend Hudson was jealous that I was the first to 
win my bride ; he does not quite forgive me that French valour won 
the day a whole fortnight sooner than English prudence.” 

It proved to be quite true—and sorry though I was to lose Helen, 
I could not but be glad to welcome Dr. Hudson as a brother. 

Dr. Hudson’s keen discernment had quickly seen that Helen was 
made for a doctor’s wife ; long experience had taught him, too, that 
the ready, helpful hand and skilful aid shown to others have their 
origin in unselfishness and trustworthiness ; and so his judgment and 
his heart went together. 

The worst of it all is, that my story has not one grain of a moral 
in it. For if I were now asked whether we unprotected girls should 
open our doors on stormy nights to unknown wayfarers in distress, I 
should feel more perplexed than ever how to answer. 
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